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LabDieS Lee westTerner 
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You'll love being caught in your snug’n trim Western Lee slacks 
Here’s the most authentic Western-styled gals’ slacks money can buy—for 
just $4.95! The lean, fast-moving look is flattering to females, captivating 
to the rugged sex. Fabric’s Sanforized Lee ‘““‘Westweave®,”’ smooth polished 
cotton with Western wearability woven in. If your dealer doesn’t have them 
in stock yet, ask him to order for you, or write the H. D. Lee Company. 
KANSAS CITY, M 


© 1960 H. D. LEE COMPANY, INC., SOURI 


KILLS WORMS 


in CATTLE, SHEEP 
and GOATS 


OPE 


VETERINARIAN’S REPORT 


The poor condition of many livestock is caused by PARASITES and COPPER DEFI- 
CIENCY. Thousands of stockmen use PARITROPE to get POOR-DOERS back into TOP 
production quickly and easily at less cost. Parasite-free animals show greater gains 
and extra profits. Paritrope works instantly and animals resume weight-gaining 
promptly. They like the taste too. Contains COPPER, COBALT, IRON for healthier, 
more profitable livestock. SAVES time and labor. Approved for BEEF and DAIRY 
cattle, SHEEP and GOATS. Patented U.S. Pat. Off. 


Ask your local dealer or write for FREE literature. 


THE PARITROPE Co. Box 5665 Stockyards Station Dept. P 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 


JUNE COVER—Your June issue car- 
ried a cover picture taken on my ranch. 
You state that the picture was on the 
Paul Holmes ranch near Saratoga, Wyo. 
I have owned the place for over five 
years and purchased it from the person 
who bought it from Holmes a number 
of years before that.—J. E. Rouse, One 
Bar Eleven Ranch, Saratoga, Wyo. 


OKAY —Quite dry here the past 
week, and hot. We had lots of rain in 
June and the forepart of July, so we 
have lots of grass and hay this year 
and Grand River is still running, so we 
are okay.—Claude E. Olson, Ludlow, S. 
Dak. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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su Be Sure You Build Up Resistance Against 


SHIPPING FEVER! 


PLAN now to reinforce your spring vaccination with a booster 
shot of FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN. This develops resistance against 
pasteurella infection to a high peak for the time it is needed most, 
which is the lowered condition that prevails with weaning or ship- 
ping. Franklin C-P Bacterin contains a full dose for both the pasteur- 
ella and the corynebacteria organisms that so frequently are in- 
volved in the deadly disease commonly called “shipping fever”. 


Calves not vaccinated in the spring need two shots of FRANK- 
LIN C-P BACTERIN, the second dose given 3 to 5 days after the 
first. These should develop the increased resistance so important 
for protection at weaning or shipping, the time of greatest suscepti- 


bility. 
Get Rid of Grubs! 


CO-RAL SPRAY 
Orr 


larva inside the ani- 

mal before damage 
i reepchonn is done to hide and 
loin. 


Only one spraying is required. 


Also kills such Screwworms, Horn- 
flies, Lice and Ticks as may be 
present at time of application. 


See your local Franklin Dealer and the free 
80 page Franklin catalog for further 


information. 
Wirt) 20 40-40-90 20 40 90 9 eee 
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Low-Cost Insecticides for 
Effective Control of HORNEFLIES 
FRANKLIN 
TOXAPHENE — LINDANE 


SPRAY CONCENTRATE 


Stop the pestering of these blood-sucking 
flies. This approved emulsifiable concen- 
trate mixes | gallon to 150 gallons of 
water for control of hornflies, lice and 
ticks on beef cattle. 

For backrubber use mix 1 gal. in 12 
ga!.. of fuel oil. 


FRANKLIN Residual Spray 
Backrubber Insecticide 


The original DDT product in ever-increas- 
ing use for more than 10 years. Resists 
leaching from rain. For HORNFLIES and 
LICE. Very economical. 


FRANKLIN 
PINKEYE REMEDIES 


inhibit bacterial infection, cleanse and 
soothe the affected eyes. Both powder 
and liquid are highly recommended as 
providing the best available relief and 
protection. Both give exceptional value— 
most for the money on the market today. 


FRANKLIN 
PINKEYE POWDER 


in flexible plastic puffer tube that applies 
powder to eyeball where it mixes with 
fluids of the eye to form a long-lasting 
action. Full ounce tube one dollar. 


FRANKLIN 
PINKEYE TREATMENT 


A liquid in flexible plastic spray bottle, 
convenient and effective. The formula 
contains the six ingredients most helpful 
in correcting Pink Eye trouble. 


FRANKLIN 
SCREWWORM KILLERS 


Popular formulas offered in types to suit 
every preference. 


FRANKLIN 
KILTECT — 100 


A liquid in squirt top can, convenient and 
economical. Aids natural healing of 
wounds as well as killing screwworms 
and maggots. Use in dehorning, castra- 
ting, docking, shear cuts, wire cuts, brush 
snags, rope burns, branding, tick bites, 
and on navels of newborn livestock. 
Antiseptic. Fly repelling. 


FRANKLIN 
SCREWWORM BOMB 


Pressurized container shoots a jet-like 
stream instead of mist-type spray so 
easily dispersed by wind. Highly effec- 
tive for control of screwworms and ear 
ticks. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


Denver . Kansas City . Wichita . Alliance . Amarillo . Ft. Worth . Marfa . El Paso 
Montgomery « Portland . Salt Lake City . Billings . Los Angeles . Calgary 
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Based on Facts 


THE CAREFUL READER of the midyear cattle 
outlook receritly released by the American National’s 
fact-finding committee will see several factors that 
point to a prospective healthy cattle market this year. 
The danger lies in possible bunched marketings. 

On the plus side this year is a lowered hog produc- 
tion, which means less market competition for beef; 
no significant change in poultry supplies; less import 
competition (it’s expected to be down to around 5% 
of domestic production as against 8% in 1958 and 
1959); prospects of continued healthy consumer buy- 
ing power. 

The outlook pointed to increased marketings, fur- 
ther build-up in numbers and a resultant downward 
drift in prices. 

** * ok 

LAST YEAR similar warnings were given about 
growing cattle numbers, and before the year was out 
the cattle population reached about 101.5 million head. 
This year we may build up to 105 million. 

Whether those warnings resulted in heavier orderly 
marketings to slow the advancing build-up than 
would otherwise have been the case is difficult to 
say—slaughter is up so far this year about 10% above 
last year. 

True, the increased slaughter brought with it a 
lowering in price to ranchers and feeders. The 10% 
increased marketings have roughly meant a 10% de- 
crease in price. 


But it is inevitable that increased numbers must 
bring increased marketings and that the latter of 
course means, other things being equal, a lowering of 
price. There has, however, been no disastrous price 
break due to bunched shipments. 

* co * 


AGAIN THIS YEAR there is some criticism that 
information about the cattle population build-up and 
heavier marketings will hasten a depression. 

But surely the industry does not want to go along 
with its head in the sand, heeding no warning as to 
the inevitable result of growing cattle numbers. 

And certainly these warnings are not given with 
any intent to undermine confidence in the cattle mar- 
ket. On the contrary, the purpose of the fact-fincing 
committee is to try to stabilize and strengthen the 
market. 

In giving all the facts it can muster to the cattle- 
man, it helps him deal with the vagaries of the mar- 
ket. It alerts him to the kind of situation he faces. 
It puts his knowledge of market trends on a par with 
anyone with whom he must deal. 

* cS 1 


IN THE PRESENT SITUATION, the fact-finding 
committee particularly wants to alert the cattleman 
to the potential danger of the current rapid build-up 
and warn him that, to the extent it is within his 
power, he must avoid bunched marketings. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, through the pages of this magazine as well as 
by releases and other publicity channels, has con- 
tinued to impress upon the cattle industry the need 
for safe use of agricultural chemicals. 

The livestock industry is to be commended for tak- 
ing on this responsibility to avoid any harmful resi- 
dues in animals they are raising. 

Modern pesticides, drugs and feed additives have 
an established place in livestock production. When 
properly used, they are safe and effective, both in 
safeguarding health of livestock and increasing pro- 
duction efficiency. 


* * * 


STOCKMEN the country over have achieved a high 
reputation for wholesome meats. And they realize 
that consumer confidence has been built upon this 
high standard and that continued consumer confi- 
dence is vital to the individual producer as well as to 
the entire industry. 

And to continue to maintain this confidence, they 
realize that they must strictly follow the laws that 
protect consumers of meat from harmful residues, 
and that they are protecting their product when they 
follow the law’s requirements concerning specific in- 
structions on the labels for the safe use of chemicals. 

The instructions are based on safe dosage levels, 
proper mixture of materials used, safe methods of use, 


4 


and safe time intervals between application of ma- 
terials and slaughter, to insure elimination of residues. 
* * nk 

WE TAKE THIS OCCASION again to cite the 
simple rules to follow as given by the USDA: 

1. Read and observe to the letter all instructions 
on the label. 

2. Accurately measure and thoroughly mix in- 
gredients. 

3. Use exact prescribed dosages. 

4. Follow recommendations as to type, age and 
condition of animals treated. 

5. Use prescribed methods of administration. 

6. Observe required time intervals between treat- 
ment and marketing of livestock. 

7. Implant or inject materials only in recommended 
locations on the animal’s body. 

8. Guard against pesticide contamination of drink- 
ing water, feed and utensils. 

9. Observe safety precautions to avoid harmful ef- 
fects to persons administering chemicals. 

10. Be sure that forage has been treated only with 
permitted pesticides. 

11. Feed treated forage only as recomended. 

%% * * 

IN CONTINUING to follow these simple rules your 
use of agricultural chemicals will be safe, and will as- 
sure high quality and adequate quantity for the na- 
tion’s meat supply. 


American Cattle Producer 





RUN YOUR FEEDERS 
WITH YOUR BREEDERS 


and still get 
stilbestrol gains 


Use Stimplants, the sure way to control On range or pasture . . . six pasture trials showed 
which calf gets the treatment Stimplant ae made 21% — gains. 
Put feeders with breeders; keep cows with calves. ace woes ov 
Stimplants let you give all the extra gains and feed get stilbestrol and 
savings of stilbestrol to some without a chance of which don’t. Get some 
the others getting it. today from your local 
Range, pasture, feed lot—anywhere at all, retailer or veterinarian. 
Stimplants solve your stilbestrol problems. 
Oneimplantation gives uniform = release r 
for up to 150 days at only pennies a head. 
For nursing calves . . . they’re ideal. Eight uni- i —— a hee Salen Div. 
versity trials showed ‘that Stimplants increased | 800 Second Ave. at 42nd St. 
weaning weights of calves by an average of 18%. | New York 17, N 


onset ub Gdiniinnnninnes ; Please send full information on Stimplants. 


aa 

i 
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STI as f LANTS ! Average Number of Cattle Per Year__._.._._.____.__ | 
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SCOUTS SEE REALISTIC 
BEEF-RAISING SET-UP 


More than 56,000 Boy Scouts had an 
opportunity late in July to see, and 
pet, ranch animals in a unique exhibit 
arranged by the American National for 
the 50th Anniversary Jamboree 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


near 


Outstanding examples of sleek mod- 
ern beef cattle were displayed along- 
side a lanky Longhorn steer in a 
graphic demonstration of how the in- 
dustry has progressed in beef-making 
science. Modern ranch equipment was 

hibited in contrast to a chuck 
and other “old-time” ranch gear. 


American National staffers Roy Lil- 
ley, Dudley Campbell and Lyle Liggett 
conducted tours of the elaborate ex- 
hibit mounted on horseback and literal- 
ly slept with the cattle for the 11-day 


> 


Salient points of the old and the new in ranching m 


Dudley Campbell, new American Na- 
tional secretary, visits with one of the 
many scouts from foreign lands. 


6 


Boy Scout group hears Dudley Campbell talk ranching from horseback over 


loud speaker as Roy Lilley waits to take the boys through the exhibit. 


"T 


Sa St 


AdDWe 


This lanky, mean longhorn furnished 
a perfect contrast to the modern “beef 
factories” in other pens. 


arked the exhibit. 


= Rd 
The scouts liked to pet the cows and 


calves that represented five top breeds. 
(Photos by Lyle Liggett) 
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period of the display. Many ranchers 
and commercial firms cooperated in 
providing the livestock and equipment. 


Prominent cattle breeders loaning 
cows and nursing calves were: Angus— 
Robert Overton, Broomfield, Colo.; 
Brahman — Dick Campbell, Plainview, 
Texas; Hereford—4D Hereford Ranch, 
Peyton, Colo.; Santa Gertrudis — Mrs. 
Tweet Kimball Walker, Cherokee 
Ranch, Sedalia, Colo.; and Shorthorn— 
John Shuman, Colomeadow Farms, 
Deertrail, Colo. The Longhorn was 
loaned by the Cheyenne Mountain 
Zoological Park, Colorado Springs. 


Others participating included Rex 
Bennett, Robert Norris, Ordell Larson, 
Jon Frost, Henry Hammer, Hubert 
Kenney, all of the Pikes Peak Cattle- 
men’s Association; Trail Creek Guest 
Ranch and Richard Brackenbury, Liver- 
more, Colo.; O. M. Franklin Serum Co., 
Schmidt-Allen Livestock Equipment 
Company, and the Life Time Gate Co., 
all of Denver; and the Colorado Springs 
Equipment Co., Pikes Peak Rodeo As- 
sociation, and the Higdon and Sons 
Motor Co., all of Colorado Springs. 


The live cattle display was under- 
taken as a part of the forest and range 
exhibit in the required conservation 
study of Scouters during the Jamboree 
in an effort to emphasize that modern 
ranching has changed considerably 
from the “open range” days too often 
cited as “typical” of cattle raising. Boy 
Scout officials termed the display one 
of the highlights of the entire con- 
servation area and directed to it many 
distinguished visitors including leaders 
of national industries and foreign 
guests. 


Cattlemen & Forest Service 


Sponsor Range Tour 

The Utah Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Forest Service co-sponsored a 
tour of the Seven Mile cattle allotment 
on the Fish Lake National Forest in 
mid-July to see results of forest per- 
sonnel-permittee cooperation in man- 
aging the area. 

The allotment was described as 
adapted for grazing and grass control 
because of several valleys of broad ex- 
panse rather than being steep and 
rocky. Rainfall is over 20 inches. 

The allotment contains more than 
37,000 acres with 17,000 pasturable 
land running 1,053 cattle for 31 per- 
mittees. 

Cooperation results on the allotment 
were listed to the 700 cattlemen attend- 
ing the tour as good use of water 
spreading, weed and vegetation control 
and spreading of grazing over the en- 
tire area. Forest officials said that 
“maybe an increase in numbers will be 
possible before too long.” 

In charge of the tour and meeting 
were Stanley Burgess, Salina cattle- 
man, and S. L. Cuskelly, Fish Lake Na- 
tional Forest supervisor. 

Participating in the tour and meeting 
was Executive Vice-President C. W. 
MeMillan of the American National. 
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THE ‘NATIONAL’ 


At Work 


Some of the activities of the officers 
and staff of the American National the 
past month included: 


C. W. MeMillan, executive vice-presi- 
dent— 

e Talk at the Yavapai Cattlemen’s 
Association meeting at Prescott, Ariz. 


e Participation in the range tour on 
the Seven-Mile Creek allotment in the 
Fish Lake National Forest, sponsored 
by Utah cattlemen and the Forest 
Service. 


e Attendance at a subcommittee of 
livestock and farm groups meeting in 
Chicago to talk of beef promotion. 
Representatives included those from 
the American National, the National 
Beef Council, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, National Livestock Feed- 
ers Association and American Farm 
Bureau. 

e@ Speaker at the Ohio Cattle Feed- 
ers Association on Aug. 6 in Washing- 
ton Courthouse, Ohio. 

e@ Banquet speaker at the beef cattle 
short course at the Texas A&M College, 
College Station, on Aug. 8. Meeting at 
this affair also was the American Na- 
tional’s beef grading study committee, 
of which Dean Brown, Santa Maria, 
Calif., is chairman. 

e Participation in a panel discussion 
in Denver in early August on livestock 
marketing and production before the 
National Association of Chambers of 
Commerce agricultural executives. 


Lyle Liggett, information director, 


On the Fishlake National Forest 
range tour in Utah. Shown here are the 
two men most responsible for planning 
and carrying out activities of the tour, 
S. L. “Buck” Cuskelly, left, supervisor 
of the Fishlake forest, and Stanley 
Burgess, Salina cattleman. 


Roy Lilley, outgoing secretary, and 
Dudley Campbell, incoming secretary— 

@ These men manned a _ display 
“booth” of the American National to 
tell the story of the cow business to 
56,000 Boy Scouts at their Jamboree 
near Colorado Springs, Colo. Setting 
up the display, first order of business 
involved wrangling an uncooperative 
longhorn steer to get him in pens 
alongside registered Angus, Hereford, 
Brahman, Santa Gertrudis and Short- 
horn cows and their cute little calves. 
The show began, and continued for a 
week, with 10-minute spiels to spaced 
groups of boys, until 50,000 Scouts had 
seen and many had touched the display 
animals. Main purpose was to set the 
boys right on TV cowboying vs. ranch- 
ing as it really is, and showing them 
progress in the industry the past 100 
years, particularly in practical con- 
servation. 


Herrell DeGraff, research director of 
the American National’s fact-finding 
committee— 

e@ Finished writing a book on “Beef 
Production and Distribution”, due on 
the bookstands in August. Price is $5. 
Orders can be sent to Fact-Finding 
Committee, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo. 


David O. Appleton, American Cattle 
Producer editor— 

e@ Reported on American National 
work at two district meetings of the 
Kansas Livestock Association—one at 
Holten and another at Garden City in 
Garden City in late July. 

@ Upcoming American National con- 
nected meetings include a brucellosis 
study committee meeting in Denver, 
Aug. 22 and a meeting of the Executive 
committee in Denver on Aug. 12. 


Cattlemen Asked To Help 
Find Missing Aircraft 

An appeal has been made by 
Fred J. Walmsley of Buhl, Ida., 
Producer readers in the West to 


Mrs. 

for 
give 
any possible help in locating a _ lost 
plane which carried her sister and 
brother-in-law, the Rev. and Mrs. Paul 
Wordsworth; the Rev. and Mrs. Gary 
Thompson, and their pilot, Jack Fergu- 
son. The group took off June 15 from 
Longview, Wash., for Kansas City, Mo.; 
the last known stop was at Idaho Falls 
and the plane was last seen near Jack- 
son, Wyo. The craft is a blue and 
white Cessna 195, numbered N-2101C. 
Anyone who can furnish any informa- 
tion should call Marvin Stevenson of 
the Wyoming Aeronautics Commission 
at Cheyenne. 


Largest of Agriculture 


Receipts Comes From Cattle 

Meat animal sales totaled $11.036 
billion in 1959, slightly below 1958 but 
the third largest on record. The 1959 
cash receipts were 32.6% of the $33.8 
billion total sale of all farm products 
plus government payments. The larg- 
est single source of receipts was cattle 
and calves, providing 23.3% of all re- 
turns. 





Next Move: 


FIGHT SHIPPING FEVER 


Bring them from the chutes straight to bunkers filled with Stress Feeds containing Terramycin 


There’s no telling exactly when shipping fever with 
all its associated complications is likely to hit. 

But one thing is sure, cattle need Stress Feeds 
containing Terramycin for 5-8 days after they 
arrive—to help prevent shipping fever or treat the 
disease in its early stages. 

But shipping fever doesn’t stop with shipping. 
It can hit anytime—from when cattle are on range 
or pasture straight through feedlot to market time 
—but especially after stress. 

Stress Feeds with Terramycin help you fight off 
the shipping fever complex and keep animals 
gaining fast. 

Stress Feeds contain high levels of potent Ter- 
ramycin, the wide-range antibiotic. Tests with over 
30,000 cattle show Terramycin helped cut losses 


from shipping fever by 68.6% ...reduced the 
number requiring individual treatment by 76.7%. 

Easy to use: Stress Feeds are made as crumbles, 
cubes, pellets, meal or mineral supplements for use 
right on top of your regular program...or as 
a complete ration or supplement. See your favorite 
feed supplier for his brand. 


Stress Feeds with 
Terramycin’ 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLIND 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s well-being tm 
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ASSOCIATION Notes 
FLORIDA 


Resolutions adopted at the midyear 
meeting of the Florida Cattlemen's As- 
sociation at West Palm Beach called 
for an enlarged bull-testing program; 
urged study of a method of spraying 
cattle to replace dipping and conse- 
quent bruising; reiterated calf-hood 
vaccination as an essential tool in 
eventual eradication of Bang’s; urged 
support of the Florida Beef Council; 
called for work to increase outlets for 
flood waters from Lake Okeechobee. 

President of the group is J. O. Pearce, 
Jr., Okeechobee. 


MISSISSIPPI 

A July 7 meeting of the Mississippi 
Cattlemen’s Association was attended 
by about 75 cattlemen, county agents 
and others, who discussed plans for 
making beef cattle an increasingly im- 
portant part of the state’s economy. 
They endorsed a policy statement sent 
to the platform committees of the na- 
tional political parties by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, 
which reaffirmed the beef producers’ 
long-standing opposition to price sup- 
ports, controlled marketings or subsi- 
dies for their product, and called for 
“logical income tax treatment” and 
realistic handling of imports. 

The meeting stressed the importance 
of care in using any agricultural chem- 
icals, and the need for better public 
relations in the industry. 


MISSOURI 

Members of the Missouri Livestock 
Association, in annual meeting at Co- 
lumbia on July 20, expressed opposi- 
tion in their resolutions to any produc- 
tion controls on red meats, nor do they 
want the government to shift the price 
support problem onto feed grains or to 
expand grazing land areas on a sub- 
sidized basis. The stockmen also asked 
that livestock producers be allowed to 
average their incomes over a period of 
years for tax purposes; called for a 
realistic policy by the government on 
tariffs, and urged appropriation of state 
funds for building an animal science re- 
search building at the University of 
Missouri. 

Officers of the association who were 
re-elected are J. R. Bartels, St. Marys, 
president; Dorsey Bass, Columbia, vice- 
president; J. W. Burch, Columbia, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


MONTANA 

At the annual meeting of the Black- 
foot Valley Stockmen’s Association in 
Ovando, Mont., recently Robert Hall of 
Potomac, Mont., was elected president; 
D. Eugene Copenhaver of Ovando vice- 
president; Jeanne Wood of Potomac, 
secretary-treasurer. Retiring president 
Ernest Wills of Bonner presided at the 
meeting, which was addressed by Bob 
Murphy, assistant secretary of the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association, and 
Dr. John Safford of Helena, the state 
veterinarian, who told of the gains in 
control of brucellosis and other mat- 
ters. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Action by the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Association in its quarterly 
meeting in Clayton recently opposed 
S 1797 “which would interfere” with 
the property owners’ right of ingress 
and egress; withheld support to the 
Western Reginal Beef Council “until 
a more concrete plan of the program 
and policy of the council is available”; 
opposed HR 2565, since “it would un- 
doubtedly establish military reserva- 
tions as wildlife preservations and 
block return of public domain to Tay- 
lor grazing status upon military with- 
drawal”; proposed amendments to 
$3468 which refers to the sale of iso- 
lated and disconnected public domain 
tracts; and “deplored the action of the 
Tariff Commission in failing to protect 
our domestic economy.” 


* * * 


Deming Doak, Gladstone, N. M., was 
elected president of the Northern New 
Mexico Livestock Association recently 
in Roy, N. M. George F. Ellis, Bell 
Ranch, was elected vice-president. Tom 
Grady, Roy, was renamed secretary- 
treasurer. Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, 
chairman of the American National’s 
public lands committee, outlined the 
recently completed study by the New 
Mexico Land Resources Association, 
telling of the increased pressure of pop- 
ulation in the state and its demand up- 
on land resources. 

” - * 

For the seventh time in two years, 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation has paid a $300 reward for in- 
formation which led to the apprehen- 
sion and punishment of persons steal- 
ing cattle from members of the organ- 
ization. The reward went to John Gra- 
ham of Farmington; he furnished data 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
Charles Trujillo of Durango, Colo., for 
a theft from the Gallegos Sheep and 
Merc. Co. and Kenneth Washburn of 
Farmington. 


Idaho Cattlemen’s Association executive committeemen Amos Eckert, Boise 


National Auctioneers Group 
Elects New Officers 


Carman Y. Potter, Jacksonville, IIl., 
was elected president of the National 
Auctioneers Association at the annual 
convention of the group at Louisville, 
Ky., in mid-July. Elected first vice- 
president was Charles Corkle, Norfolk, 
Nebr. Headquarters of the association is 
at Frankfort, Ind. Secretary is Bernard 
Hart of Frankfort, and _ treasurer, 
Henry Rasmussen, St. Paul, Nebr. 


Western Packers Want 


Change in Choice Grade 

Directors of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association in a June 17 meet- 
ing in San Francisco went on record 
urging revision of beef grading stand- 
ards. They are particularly interested 
in a change that would put less em- 
phasis on the fat requirements for the 
choice grade. The group elected Otto 
Florence, Independent Meat Packing 
Co., Twin Falls, Ida., to succeed Clark 
Pierce, Billings, Mont. as vice-presi- 
dent. 


Outdoor Recreation Group 


Holds Third Joint Meet 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission held a third joint 
meeting with its advisory council at 
Jackson, Wyo., July 29-Aug. 1, to dis- 
cuss the role of federal agencies in 
meeting the growing public demand for 
outdoor recreation. Clifford Hansen, 
Jackson, Wyo., was at the meeting, rep- 
resenting A. D. Brownfield, Deming, 
N. M., a member of the commission. 

Rep. Al Ullman (Oregon) suggested 
to the group the (1) establishment by 
the Forest Service of “parks” for recre- 
ation, (2) naming a forest park chief, 
(3) zoning forests into full multiple-use 
areas, limited wilderness areas pri- 
marily for recreation, and the new 
parks, and (4) the naming of a co- 
ordinator. 


president, left; A. Nelson Hogan, Bancroft, first vice-president, center, and James 
Ellsworth, Leadore, second vice-president, point out the advantages of having 
their state divided into five districts for purposes of selecting directors and offic- 
ers of the association. The association’s board of directors approved the new plan 
to make distribution of the board of directors more evenly proportioned to the 


number of cattle in the area represented. 





THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU vu tcc 


You take $1,000 and mix it up with 
56,000 Boy Scouts, 14 head of livestock 
and the thoughts and labor of many 
people and what do you have? 

If you are lucky, you have given 
many of those youngsters a better un- 
derstanding of what it takes to raise 
beef and what it is that a rancher tries 
to do with practical, honest conserva- 
tion of his land, water and grass. 

Three American National staffers- 
Roy Lilley, Dudley Campbell and this 
writer — had the unique and pleasant 
experience during late July of meeting 
most of the 56,000 Boy Scouts attending 
the 50th Anniversary Jamboree near 
Colorado Springs. They came in waves 
—as troops of 50-75, or as individuals 
who couldn’t get enough of seeing, and 
petting live horses and cattle for the 
first time. 


Elsewhere in this issue are pictures 
and a story of the exhibit. But lead 
and zinc can never portray our per- 
sonal and individual feelings of ac- 
complishment in “visiting” with, say, 
a Brooklyn youngster who knew only 
of ranching what he had seen on tele- 
vision or in the movies . . . who shyly 
asked if he could touch the saddle on 
the horse one of us was riding . . . who 
couldn’t believe that a roan Shorthorn 
could possibly have a white calf... 
who found it hard to believe that the 
cow’s four stomachs made it possible 
for her to turn grass and hay into beef- 
burgers and steaks. 

As a part of the conservation dis- 
play—required study in the Scouting 
scheme of things—we had only 10 min- 
utes with each group. During their 
visits to other exhibits of forest, wild- 
life, soil conservation and other agen- 
cies, many of them had received “in- 
doctrination” in the preciousness of 
soil, water and grass. 


Mounted on horseback, we gave our 
“lectures” for only three or four min- 
utes of each period—then rode along 
the area with the youngsters so that 
we would have time to visit with them 
and to answer their many questions— 
some naive, some penetrating. It was 
in the visiting period that we “scored.” 
The business of ranching was as inti- 
mate and tangible to them as seeing 
a fat Hereford or Angus alongside a 
slabsided Longhorn, or seeing what 
crossing Brahman and Shorthorn blood 
had done in the Santa Gertrudis. It 
became as graphic as comparing a huge 
tractor and other modern equipment 
with the old saddle, branding fire and 
chuck wagon which adorned the section 
we termed “old-time.” And it became 
as real as the velvety feel of a horse’s 
nose as many hands reached forth to 
touch and to feed the wonderful old 
chowhounds we had borrowed for this 
purpose. 


The dirt, the sweat and the heat is 
barely over — but I can promise that 
given another opportunity to visit with 
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this nation’s finest young men, we'll 
do it again gladly. We learned 
more than they! We learned that, given 
a chance, today’s youth is ready to 
learn and to accept our problems and 
to understand us better. 


Explains Tax Treatment 
In Drouth-Forced Sales 


A rancher is entitled to certain tax 
advantages when he is forced to sell 
down or sell out his livestock because 
of drouth. 

Two possible tax routes are available: 

First, any rancher who sells livestock 
held for draft, breeding or dairy pur- 
poses because of drouth is entitled to 
capital gains treatment on any profit 
he might make. 

Under the capital 
1231(b)(3), 1954 
Code), however, such rancher is not 
entitled to capital gains on animals 
which normally would have been for 
sale to customers. 

Thus, if a rancher normally sells 
75% of his calf and yearling crop to 
others and because of drouth he sells 
his entire crop, he would be able to 
claim capital gains on only 25%. 

Of course, he could claim capital 
gains on all animals held for a year and 
held for his own draft, breeding or 
dairy purposes and not for sale to 
others. In other words, for capital 
gains treatment the same rules apply 
to drouth sales as apply to other sales. 

The other possible tax route is pro- 
vided for by the involuntary conver- 
sion section of the law (Sec. 1033(f), 
1954 IRC). The effect of this provision 
is that if a rancher, solely because of 
drouth, sells livestock held for draft, 
breeding or dairy purposes, and the 
number of animals sold is more than 
he would sell in his normal business 
operation, the sale of the excess ani- 
mals is treated as an involuntary con- 
version, and the rancher would not be 
taxed on the profits from the sale of 
these animals. 

However, in order to take advantage 
of this provision, the rancher must in- 
vest all the proceeds from such sales 
in similar livestock within one year 
from the end of the taxable year in 
which the sales were made or upon the 
expiration of the drouth. The profits 
not reinvested in similar livestock will 
be taxable as capital gains. The word 
“similar” has been interpreted by the 
government to mean that the rancher 
cannot reinvest the profits from the 
sale of breeding animals in steers, or 
the profit from the sale of cattle in 
sheep, for example. 

In order to obtain the advantage of 
the laws, it is not necessary that the 
state or federal government have de- 
clared the rancher’s area to be a dis- 
aster area. However, the government 
has issued special instructions for re- 
porting a drouth sale which should be 
followed, and it is recommended that 
the rancher check with a lawyer or ac- 
countant before filing a return involv- 
ing drouth sales—W. D. Embree, Jr., 
attorney for National Live Stock Tax 
Committee. 


law (Sec. 
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Hay Supplies To Be Down 
In the 17 Western States 


Indicated production of all hay is 
6% above last year in the 11 western 
states and 16% above in the six Plains 
states, according to Western Livestock 
Roundup. However, total hay supply 
will be down as the increase in pro- 
duction will not be enough to offset 
the drastic reduction in May 1 stocks. 
Indicated total supply of hay in the 
Plains and western states is 1% below 
*59 and 3% below the '55-’59 average. 
But the increasing number of rough- 
age consuming animal units magnifies 
this small reduction. 


Top figure in the map shows the tons 
of hay available last winter per rough- 
age consuming animal unit; the bottom 
figure, the tons available this winter if 
the same number of roughage consum- 
ing animal units are maintained in that 
state. It is expected the number of 
units will increase slightly. The Pacific 
Coast, Idaho, Arizona, and the Da- 
kotas would have more hay per unit 
if they maintain numbers. Severest re- 
duction per unit would appear to be 
in Utah, Wyoming and Kansas. 


Crops Among Best in Years; 


Corn Crop 4.1 Billion Bushels 


1960 is expected to be one of the 
nation’s highest production years, ac- 
cording to the Crop Reporting Board. 
In spite of a slow and backward plant- 
ing season, favorable prospects were 
indicated for most areas. 

Planted acreage of 333 million is 4.5 
million acres less than last year; har- 
vested acreage, at 323 million, is slight- 
ly below last year but higher than in 
’56, °57 and ’58. 

Food grain production is expected to 
be about 18% above last year. But feed 
grain tonnage seems likely to fall below 
last year’s record, as a smaller volume 
of corn is in prospect and sorghum 
plantings were lower than in ’59. 

Production of all wheat is expected 
to total 1,347 million bushels, nearly 
a fifth larger than last year and a fourth 
above average. 1,090 million was winter 
wheat; 34.3 million bushels durum 
wheat; 223 million other spring wheat. 


The corn crop at 4.1 billion bushels 
is well above the 3.3 billion average 
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and second to last year’s record of 4.4 
million. Yield per harvested acre, at 
48.7 bushels, is well below the 51.5 
in 1959 but far above the average of 
41.6. 

Oats may be 6% above last year’s 
small production. Acreage is smallest 
in over 70 years but indicated yield of 
41.6 bushels per acre is about 4 bushels 
over last year. 

Production of barley at 427 million 
bushels is 2% above 1959; rye produc- 
tion, second largest since 1942, is esti- 
mated at 29.6 million bushels. 


Feed Price Outlook: 
Grains Steady, Hay Up 

The Western Livestock Roundup 
looks for total stocks of feed grains 
(on farms plus terminal and CCC 
stocks) to show a smaller increase than 
last year, but they will exert sufficient 
pressure to hold the general level of 
feed grain prices near that of a year 
earlier. Corn and oat prices may be 
slightly lower, due to the slightly lower 
support on corn and the substantial in- 
crease in 1960 oat production. 

Hay prices in the West are currently 
above last year and are expected to 
increase this fall and remain near to 
somewhat above year-earlier prices 
through the winter. 


U. S. Report Shows 


Calf and Lamb Crops Up 

The calf crop may be 41,646,000 head 
for 1960, according to the Crop Report- 
ing Board. This is 1% above 1959 and 
6% over the average. It would be the 
fourth largest. 

Cows and heifers two years old and 
older on Jan. 1, 1960 totaled 48,594,000 
head—3% up from the previous year 
and 7% over the average. 

Percentagewise the crop is 86, com- 
pared with 87 in 1959 and the same as 
the average. This isn’t exactly a calv- 
ing rate but is used mainly to show the 
trend in productivity. 

The calf crop in the north central 
states will be virtually the same as in 
1959—16,798,000 head. 

In the south Atlantic area the crop 
is expected to be 3,373,000—2% up. In 
the south central states it is expected 
to total 11,206,000—3% up. 

In the western 11 states the crop of 
7,360,000 head marks a 2% increase. 

The crop of 2,909,000 head in the 
north Atlantic states compares with 
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2,893,000 head a year earlier. 
~ * * 


The 1960 lamb crop was 21,584,000 
head, 2% larger than in 1959 and 11% 
above average. The 13 western sheep 
states (11 western states, South Da- 
kota and Texas) produced 4% more 
than in 1960 and 12% more than aver- 
age. The crop in 35 native sheep states 
is 2% smaller than last year but 10% 
above average. 

In Texas, where about 15% 
iambs 
above 

The 


of the 
are produced, the crop is 5% 
1959 and 14% above average. 
lamb crop percentage (number 
saved per 100 ewes) is 95—1 point 
under last year but 3 points above 
average. 
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DRESSED BEEF TRADE continued 
under pressure, with demand rather in- 
different and additional declines devel- 
oping. Hot and humid weather through 
much of the central and eastern United 
States tended to dull consumer demand. 
In addition, beef production continued 
to run well above a year ago. After 
several weeks of stability, dressed cow 
beef also declined and quickly reflected 
50¢ to $1 declines in the live market. 
However, demand for cow beef was 
fairly reliable. A number of packers 
normally buying only steers and heifers 
switched to cows, since the margin of 
loss in beef operations in the present 
depressed situation was much less in 
cows than in steers and heifers. 

The recent cattle-on-feed survey re- 
leased by the Crop Reporting Board 
showed rather mixed conditions. Over- 
all, an increase of about 4% in numbers 
on feed was reported. However, the 
Corn Belt area averaged only 1% above 
a year ago, with Iowa showing a 6% 
increase and some states actually down 
slightly. Again, the western states 
showed an increase, this time figuring 
11%, with California up 14%. 

Indications as to the length of time 
on feed tend to show that there are 
more longfed cattle in feedlots and 
fewer shortfed cattle than a year ago. 
This would line up with figures on in- 
shipments of feeder cattle into the Corn 
Belt, which reflect a reduction of 11% 
the first six months of this year. On 
the other hand, the number on feed 
weighing in the 700 up to 900-lb. weight 
group actually show a reduction from a 
year ago. This would tend to indicate 
that somewhere along the line there 
might be a slight reduction in market- 
ings when this weight group is ready to 
market. 

Marketing intentions indicate that 
the July, August and September period 
will run somewhat heavier than a year 
ago, while the period from October on 
appears to be somewhat smaller than 
a year ago, at least in the Corn Belt 
area. 

Range feed conditions through much 
of the country are at least as good as 
or better than a year ago. Exceptions 
to this exist in parts of Wyoming and 
Montana where extremely dry condi- 
tions have caused some cattle to move 
one to two months ahead of schedule. 

While some operators were taking a 
conservative view toward fall contract- 
ing of feeder cattle, there was actually 
more activity in this phase of the trade 
late in July than for several weeks. 
This, despite the fact that grainfed cat- 
tle prices continued under pressure. 
Feeder cattle prices for fall delivery 
showed some weakness on the upper 
end of the price range but averaged 
close to steady for the bulk of sales. 
Probably more weakness was evident 
in calves than in yearlings, with some 
calf contracts as much as $1 lower than 


a month ago. In general, yearlings and 
two-year-old feeders showed more sta- 
bility than calves, indicating that per- 
haps this year calves may not bring the 
premium over heavier feeders that has 
existed the past year or so. 

Recent contracts of feeder cattle for 
late summer and fall delivery included 
the following: 


Yearling steers—Montana: 800 Good 
and Choice 500- to 650-lb. rather thin 
fleshed steers $25 to $25.50, delivery 
ranging from immediate to late August. 
Over 5,000 Good and Choice 525- to 
725-lb., delivery August into early Oc- 
tober, $22 to $23.50, few loads Choice 
up to $24. Medium to Good quality 
steers $20.25 to $22. 

Wyoming: Over 1,400 Good and 
Choice 550- to 700-lb. steers, September 
and October delivery, $23 to $24, latter 
price for September delivery. 

Texas: Around 2,000 Good and 
Choice 650- to 750-lb. steers $22.50 to 
$24, delivery August through October. 
Couple hundred head Choice 650 lbs. 
$24.50. 

New Mexico: Several hundred Good 
and Choice 600- to 800-lb. steers de- 
livery August into October $23 to $24, 
big string Medium to Good $21 to $23. 

Nebraska: Around 300 Choice quality 
yearling steers delivery October 1 $25. 

Kansas: 300 Choice 625- to 800-lb. 
steers $23 to $24.50, delivery August 
and September. 

Colorado: Over 1,000 Good and 
Choice 650 -to 750-lb. steers, late Au- 
gust and September delivery, $23.50 to 
$24.50, latter price to go in August. 

Two-year-old steers — Wyoming and 
Montana: Over 1,500 Good and Choice 
750- to 900-lb. $21 to $23, mostly $22 up, 
delivery mostly in August. Medium 
and Good quality feeders $20 to $22. 

Colorado: 200 head Good and Choice 
two-year-olds $23, deliver late August. 


Yearling heifers— Texas: Between 
7,000 and 8,000 head Good and Choice 
530- to 675-lb. heifers to deliver from 
mid-August to October, mainly in Au- 
gust and September, $21.50 to $23, large 
number at $22 to $22.75. 

New Mexico: Few hundred head 
Good and Choice 625 to 750 lbs. $22 to 
$22.75, delivery September and Octo- 
ber. 

Kansas: Several hundred Good and 
Choice 560 to 650 lbs., August and Sep- 
tember delivery $22 to $23. 

Wyoming: Three loads Good and 
Choice 550 to 600 Ibs. $21 October de- 
livery. 

Montana: Around 1,500 head Good 
and Choice 475 to 675 lbs. delivery Au- 
gust and September $21 to $22. 

Nebraska: Couple hundred head 
Good and Choice for September de- 
livery $23. One string reputation brand 
lightweight mixed steers and heifers 
$25.25 for September delivery. 

Nevada: Few hundred just Good 575 
to 700 lbs. September delivery $20 to 
$21. 

Stock calves—Bulk of calf contracts 
calling for late September and October 
delivery, few instances as early as Au- 
gust. 
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Texas: Between 5,000 and _ 6,000 
weighing 360 to 450 lbs., steers $26 to 
$28, mostly $26 to $27, and the heifers 
$23 to $26, mostly $24 to $25. 

New Mexico: Between 2,000 and 3,000 
weighing 400 to 450 lbs., the steers $26, 
heifers $24 to $25. String of 1,000 Choice 
around 450-lb. steers by the head at 
$119. One bunch of Choice reputation 
brand 400-lb. steer calves at $29. 

Wyoming: Around 2,500 Good and 
Choice calves, the steers $26 to $28, the 
heifers $23 to $26, mostly $24 to $25. 

Montana: At least 6,000 Good and 
Choice steer calves 375 to 475 lIbs., the 
steers $25 to $26.50, the heifers $23 to 
$24. One string of 450 head reputation 
brand $28 for the steers and $25 for the 
heifers. 

Utah: Few hundred head Good and 
Choice 375-lb. calves, the steers $27, 
heifers $25. 

Nevada: Around 1,200 Good and 
Choice calves weighing 375 to 425 lbs., 
the steers $25 to $28, the heifers $24 to 
$26.—C.W. 


*“*Rest-Rotation”’ Found 
Aid to Ranges 


(Taken from National Woolgrower’s 
Magazine) 

Researchers have developed a range 
improvement plan that permits range 
improvement without the usual de- 
crease in animal units using the area, 
reports Dan Cassard, extension live- 
stock specialist at the University of 
Nevada. 

The grazing system known as rest- 
rotation grazing was started in 1951 
and will continue until 1974. Extension 
workers from Nevada and Oregon wer2 
recently invited to attend a field day 
at the range to study the results. 

The Forest Service research workers 
in charge predict that in time the graz- 
ing allotment may be increased if the 
improvement continues in the pattern 
established during the first eight years 
of the project. 

To initiate the rest-rotation grazing 
system the allotment is divided into 
five units of equal animal unit carrying 
capacity. One of the five units is in 
each phase of the management plan 
each year. 

The first year of the plan calls for 
full-year grazing. Because of the 
crowding conditions on the plot, ani- 
mals use the forage more efficiently 
than when allowed to roam over the 
entire allotment. Instead of eating only 
the most palatable plants, the animals 
will also eat the less desirable plants. 
They have done this with no loss in 
weight gains. 

The second year the plot is given a 
season-long rest. This allows the plants 
to regain the vigor lost by the previous 
year’s heavy grazing. The plants also 
produce a better seed crop the follow- 
ing year. 

The third year the plot rests until 
mid-season and is then grazed heavily 
until the season ends. The seed crop is 
dropped by mid-season and the live- 
stock tramp the seed into the soil, 
which produces a higher yield of seed- 
lings the fourth year. 
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The plot is given a full-season rest in 
the fourth year. This allows the seed- 
lings from the previous year’s seed to 
get a good start. This rest is essential 
to get seedlings of the more desirable 
perennial species established. 

The plot is grazed moderately during 
the first half cf the fifth season and is 
allowed to rest in the last half. This 
gives plants a chance to get better 
established for the coming year when 
they will be grazed heavily throughout 
the season. It also provides cattle for 
the late season grazing required for 
treatment three on another plot. 

The project is being conducted at the 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station’s Harvey Valley 
allotment. There are 35,000 acres in 
the allotment with about 18,000 pres- 
ently usable for range. Precipitation 
averages about 17 inches a year and 
the grazing season extends from May 
22 to Sept. 18. 

Many new perennial seedlings of de- 
sirable species have become established 
to fill in areas of poor condition on the 
Harvey Valley project. Forage produc- 
tion of the whole area has increased 
considerably, and cattle production has 
been most satisfactory. 

Cassard says the results of nine years 
of work are impressive and the system 
seems to be promising for areas of sim- 
ilar conditions. Whether the system 
will work in areas of lower precipita- 
tion, he says, is not known. 


Seattle Yards Third 
To Close on West Coast 


The Seattle Stockyards closed as of 
July 23. This is the third terminal 
stockyard on the West Coast that has 
closed in the past year. The other two 
are the San Francisco and the Los 
Angeles stockyards. There are now 49 
terminal markets in operation in the 
country. 


Benson Expresses Concern 
Over Farm Labor Disputes 


In a letter to Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son expressed his concern for farmers 
and ranchers involved in “labor dis- 
putes,” particularly in California, who 
are denied services of the Public Em- 
ployment Service in obtaining needed 
farm labor, including Mexican labor. 
“It is the great concern of this De- 
partment that interpretations of a ‘labor 
dispute’ shall not result in an untenable 
position for farmers and ranchers, es- 
pecially at harvest time,’ Secretary 
Benson wrote. He added: “It should be 
an accepted principle that the interests 
of farm operators are protected equally 
with those of hired workers.” 


Meat Packer Earnings 
Up Sharply in 1959 

Net earnings of the American meat 
packing industry last year were up 65% 
over the previous year, from $82 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $135 million in 1959, ac- 
cording to the American Meat Institute. 

The 1959 earnings were the highest 
for any year since 1947, when earnings 
reached $153 million. » 

Sales last year were at a record 
$13.4 billion—$375 million (3%) over 
1958—even though meat prices aver- 
aged about 5% below 1958 levels. 

Net earnings averaged 1¢ per dollar 
of sales and 5.3¢ per dollar of assets. 

The industry processed 40.7 billion 
pounds (live weight) of livestock. Total 
net profit was %4%¢ per pound. The in- 
dustry paid out $9,830 million for live- 
stock and other raw materials. 

Homer R. Davison, AMI president, 
said “We are beginning to see the re- 
sults of the modernization program the 
industry has been carrying on for sev- 
eral years.” 
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Officers of the National Beef Council for the next year are shown here ad- 
miring a cut of beef from the display counter used as a feature of the council’s 
annual meeting in Denver recently. From left to right they are Robert A. Burg- 
hart, Colorado Springs, Colo., secretary-treasurer; Harvey McDougal, Rio Vista, 
Calif., vice-president; Don Bartlett, Como, Miss., president; and V. H. Branden- 
burg, Denver, executive secretary. 
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BRAND 
OFFICIALS 


Fred Fritz, new- 
ly elected presi- 
dent of the Na- 
tional Livestock 
Brand Conference, 
Clifton, Ariz. 
(center) joins 
hands with the 
new vice-presi- 
dent, Chet Paxton 
(left) Thedford, 
Nebr., and outgo- 
ing president, Mil- 
lard Lund, North 
Dakota. Fritz is 
chairman of the 
American Nation- 
al’s brand and 
theft committee. 


Fred Fritz New President 
Of National Brand Conference 

Fred Fritz, Clifton, Ariz., was elected 
president of the National Livestock 
Brand Conference at its recent annual 
meeting in Seattle. 

Fritz, who is also chairman of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation brand and theft committee, has 
been the conference vice-president. He 
succeeds Millard. Lund, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

Elected vice-president was 
Paxton, Thedford, Nebr William 
Cheney, Helena, Mont., was named 
secretary-treasurer. Outgoing secretary 
is Clair Michels, Bismarck. N. Dak. 

Attending this year’s conference 
were over 100 regulatory and record- 
ing officials from 19 and two 
Canadian provinces. 

Purpose of the National 
Brand Conference is to study prob- 
lenis relating to enforcement of laws 
pertaining to inspection of livestock 
for brands and to develop uniform 
laws and procedures. 


Chester 
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Western Beef Council 
Meets, Incorporates 

The Western Regional Beef Council 
met in Denver June 27 to adopt by- 
laws and articles of incorporation en- 
abling the group to distribute promo- 
tional materials in the seven western 
states and especially the major western 
retail markets. At present the organ- 
ization consists of Nevada, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Oregon and Washington; 
Arizona may join in the future. The 
promotional W.R.B.C. is sponsored by 
cattle producers of the West. 


Governors’ Conference Enjoys 
Beef Feed in Montana 

State governors attending the 52nd 
annual Governors’ Conference in Gla- 
cier Park, Montana, some weeks ago 
were guests of Montana stockgrowers 
at a beef barbecue. The Montana Beef 
Council contributed barons of beef for 
the event. 
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New Kind of Leather 


Announced by Armour 


Plans for joint development and pilot 
plant production of an entirely new, 
and as yet unnamed, kind of leather 
have been announced by Armour 
Leather Company, Chicago, and United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston. The 
new product is derived from cattle 
hides and has the qualities of leather 
made by ordinary tanning methods. In 
present leather-tanning processes hides 
are irregular in shape and vary in 
thickness between animals and at dif- 
ferent locations on the individual hide; 
also, extensive and costly trimming of 
the hide is necessary. The new proc- 
ess, which is fast, involves converting 
collagen, which constitutes 85% of the 
hide protein solids, to a solution and 
then producing a uniform, continuous 
sheet of any desired shape or thick- 
ness from the solution and hide fibres. 


Good Progress Being Made 


In Humane Slaughter Methods 

More than two-thirds of the nation’s 
federally inspected slaughtering estab- 
lishments are now using approved hu- 
mane methods for slaughter of one or 
more species of meat animals, accord- 
ing to USDA. 

True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture, said that 354 of the 530 
federally inspected plants had con- 
verted all or part of their slaughtering 
operations to one or more of the desig- 
nated humane methods by July 1. The 
Humane Slaughter Law generally went 
into effect on that date. It provides 
that only those meat products from 
packers in compliance with the law 
are eligible for sale to federal agencies. 

Working with the USDA in imple- 
menting the law is an advisory com- 
mittee that, says Morse, “merits praise 
for its cooperative spirit, teamwork and 
reasonableness.” 

The committee, representing public 
and private groups interested in hu- 
mane slaughter, includes Don C. Col- 
lins, Kit Carson, Colo., past prsident 
of the American National. 


Old-Time Cowboy Starts 
““Open-Range” Association 

All early day “open range cowboys” 
60 years old or older are being invited 
to join an organization that will per- 
petuate the Old-time West. John A. 
“Rusty” Tulk of Deming, N. M., is pro- 
moting the idea and hopes there will 
be enough members to hold an annual 
convention with a three-day rodeo and 
fiddlers’ contests to help defray ex- 
penses; he hopes to gain income for 
the non-dues group also from publi- 
cation of a book of the individual cow- 
boys’ experiences. His address is Route 
1, Box 59, Deming. 


extension telephones prevent 
Run-itis‘on the farm 


oe 


Z i - - 
Mountain States Telephone 


Imagine how an extension 
telephone in the barn, near the corral 
or in the machine shed—or in the 
house—could save you time and steps 
each busy day. You could take or 
make your calls when you wanted, 
where you wanted. To learn all about 
how convenient and economical 
extension telephones are, just call your 
local telephone manager. He'll be 
happy to demonstrate how you can 


end Run-itis once and for all 


% Run-itis: running to the house from 
m somewhere in the farm yard to answer important calls 





Yate 
ROYAL 


' Livestock & Horse Show 


Oct. 14-22 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$135,000 
Cash Premiums 


Livestock entries close Sept. 10 
Carlot entries close Oct. 10 


COMPLETE CLASSIFICATION FOR: 


@ Herefords, Aberdeen Angus, 
Shorthorns, Polled Herefords 


Carlot Fat and Feeder Cattle 
Hogs, Sheep, Wool 


Commercial Stocker & Feeder 
Show 


Write. for PREMIUM LISTS 
and information .. . 


American Royal 


402 Live Stock Exchange Bidg 
Kansas City, Missouri 


See You at the Royal! 


Two women driving down the high- 
way near Lorimor, Iowa, saw a cow 
peering out the second story window of 
a farm house. The animal apparently 
had wandered into the abandoned house 
and climbed the stairs, then was afraid 
to descend. The cow was only hungry 
and thirsty when rescued.—From AP. 


VACCINATE and BE SARE 


~~ 
THE PEAK OF QuauTY 


COLORADO 
Veterinary biologicals 
Dependable ent 


COLORADO brand Serums and Biologicals 
have a trouble-free record for over a 
Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 

eases. Produced under Government supervision. 


VACCINES and SERUMS 


for Cattle, Swine, Horses, Sheep, Turkeys 


Local Dealers Nation Wide Distribution 


COLORADO SERUMCO. 


FREE 
4950 YORK STREET © DENVER 16 COLO.|CATALOG 


GETS THE JOB DONE. $1.00 PER TUBE 
From your dealer or parcel post prepaid 
From Us 


JOHN B. STRIBLING & SON 
1507 S. Oakes St., San Angelo, Texas. 
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Grandma and the Cow 
By DOROTHY CLAPP ROBINSON 


My grandmother, Christine 
Mortensen, was feet, one 
inch in height, grew older 
her poundage increased beyond all 
reason. She and her husband had im- 
migrated from Denmark and settled in 
the West. 

Like most Danish wives of that day 
she had the responsibility of milking 
the cows. It seems that in those days 
when range was plentiful and hay 
scarce, cows, when dry, were turned 
loose and brought in only when they 
had freshened. They were not the 
docile creatures they are today. Grand- 
pa had built a pole corral into which 
the cows were brought for milking. 

Late one afternoon Uncle Dare, who 
was about 16 at the time, brought in a 
cow that had freshened for the first 
time. She was wicked looking, with 
long sharp horns. Somehow Dare had 
managed to get a rope around her horns 
and had snubbed her to a post. His two 
younger sisters, who had helped drive 
the cow in, climbed on the fence so 
they could jump and run if necessary 
They were not so sure’ their 
could handle this cow. 

With full confidence in her ability 
to handle the cow, Grandma approached 
with her milk bucket. Dare, more re 
alistic, was trying to hobble the anima! 
with a second rope. Grandma hit the 
cow’s flank and told her to “hist.” 


The cow “histed” 
freed her from the 
Seeing Grandma, she 
low and made a bain. Dare grabbed 
the rope that was around the cow’ 
horns and tried to hold her back, but 
it was like trying to stop a mad bull 
The girls began to yell, “Run, Ma, 
run!” 

Grandma started to run—if her type 
of locomotion could be called running 
—but in her confusion she went in the 
opposite direction from the gate. 


Ann 
about five 
but as she 


mother 


but the second kick 
would-be hobbles 
gave a loud bel- 


At the second jump the cow had 
pulled up the post. Dare dug his heels 
into the ground and held on for dear 
life. Grandma waved the milk bucket 
behind her crying, “Shoo, cow, shoo!” 
That brought forth another wicked bel- 
low from the outraged cow. The girls 
jumped up and down, yelling, for they 
knew their mother could never get her 
bulk between the poles. The lowest 
pole was about 18 inches from the 
ground. One of the girls yelled, “Roll 
under, Ma, roll under.” 


Hearing the “roll under” Grandma 
threw herself on the ground and began 
to roll long before she reached the 
fence. Every roll was a major produc- 
tion but the hot breath of cow behind 
put power into them. It looked so funny 
the girls began to laugh, but they 
were afraid to try to help her. Dare 
was losing his battle, and just as 
Grandma forced herself under the fence 
one of the cow’s horns caught her dress 
and the other the milk bucket. The 
girls said afterward they simply could 


not have stopped laughing, no matter 
what happened. 

Grandpa had a three-sided machine 
shed with an almost flat roof. Every 
extra bolt, every stray nail or bit of 
iron he had no immediate use for, he 
threw on the shed roof. He was up there 
hunting something when he heard the 
commotion in the cow corral. He started 
to yell instructions and run, and in his 
excitement walked right off the shed 
roof. 

Both parents were badly bruised; but, 
for years, every time someone wanted 
to start a laugh he would mention 
Grandma and the wild cow. 


PATENT NO. 674,391 


J. M. Files of Iowa in 1900 applied 
for patent of this device which was de- 
signed to spank smaller animals that 
did not stay inside the gate. Said the 
inventor: 


sy 
qe 4 


Said barrier is adjustable vertically, 
so that when lowered small animals 
will be prevented from passing through, 
while larger animals may step over. 
When the barrier is raised, it will per- 
mit the smaller animals to pass under 
the same and confine the larger ones. .. 

“Should a small animal, as a hog, at- 
tempt to pass the barrier when low- 
ered, in climbing upon the same a 
blade would be depressed, so that the 
blade in front would be lowered so as 
to strike the animal, and each succes- 
sive attempt was be met by a blow 
from the direction in which the ani- 
mal attempted to force its way.”—From 
the Patent Collection of M. J. (Mike) 
Rivise. 


L. S. Auction Men, Dealers 
Meet in Lexington, Ky. 

Lexington, Ky., was the site of the 
recent annual gatherings of the Na- 
tional Association of Livestock Auction 
Markets and the National Livestock 
Dealers Association during the 1960 
Livestock Marketing Congress spon- 
sored by the two groups. The Livestock 
Dealers, holding their first annual 
meeting, re-elected C. F. Augustine of 
Lamar, Colo., president, and adopted 
a “Livestock Dealers’ Code of Business 
Practices.” The Auction Markets group, 
in its 13th convention, elected Cecil 
Ward of Gainesville, Tex., to succeed 
J. T. Wooten, Rocky Mount, N. C., as 
president in December. The association 
stressed need for market integrity and 
stability of transactions on livestock 
and meat. 
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FOREIGN Notes 
VEXICO 

Mexico has taken steps to help pro- 
mote its domestic industry and con- 
serve foreign exchange by imposing 
additional import controls on hogs, 
fresh and frozen pork and _ variety 
meats. The United States has been 
Mexico’s main source of supply for 
these products. Import permits will 
now be required from the secretary of 
commerce and industry for such im- 
ports into the free zones of Baja, Cali- 
fornia and Sonora as well as the rest 
of Mexico. 

U. S. exports of hogs and pork to 
Mexico in January-April were fairly 
moderate compared with recent years, 
but exports of variety meats have risen 
sharply from 890,000 pounds in that 
period of 1959 to 1.5 million in the same 
months of 1960. 


CUBA 

The three largest slaughterhouses in 
Cuba have been taken over and smaller 
ones are in the process of being closed 
so production will be concentrated in 
the larger plants, says USDA. Cuban 
government takeover of the meat in- 
dustry and ranches is nearing comple- 
tion and “cooperatives” are being or- 
ganized. 

Cuba’s slaughter has included a larg- 
er-than-normal proportion of cows and 
heifers. “If this continues, it will mate- 
rially reduce future production,” says 
USDA. 


NICARAGUA 

Nicaragua’s new packing plant at 
Managua is being enlarged to increase 
beef shipments to the United States. 
Shipments of boneless beef to our mar- 
ket in the first five months amounts to 
4.1 million pounds. Carcass beef for 
boning at Managua has been bringing 
about 16c a pound. 


For the BOOKSHELF 


“Biometrical Genetics” covers pro- 
ceedings of an international symposium 
sponsored by the Biometrics Society 
and the International Union of Biolog- 
ical Sciences. The papers were pre- 
sented by leading workers at Ottawa; 
the volume is edited by Oscar Kemp- 
thorne, professor of statistics, Iowa 
State University of Science and Tech- 
nology. The book will be useful gen- 
erally to graduate students and re- 
search workers in pure genetics and all 
areas of applied genetics—particularly 
animal breeding and plant breeding 
Publisher is Pergamon New 
York; the price, $8.50. 

* * x 


“Politics and Grass—The Administra- 
tion of Grazing on the Public Domain” 
by Phillip O. Foss is newly published 
by the University of Washington Press 
at Seattle. In it, Mr. Foss outlines the 
history of the public domain and writes 
about the methods used to form and 
administer grazing policy on federally 
owned range lands. The author states 


Press, 


August, 1960 


that “unrestricted competition for the 
range has been eliminated but little 
range improvement has been accom- 
plished.” (Price $4.50). 


* a * 


“Concrete Improvements for Cattle 
Feedlots” is the name of a booklet put 
out by Portland Cement Association, 33 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. It 
gives examples of feedlot improve- 
ments. Illustrated sections deal with 
planning, pens, alley, troughs, posts, 
ramps and chutes, operations buildings, 
feed structures and concrete. 


*” * ” 


“Some Economic Aspects of Commer- 
cial Cattle Feeding in Kansas” is a new 
bulletin (No. 424, June, 1960) of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 
Authors of the free publication are 
John H. McCoy and Robert H. Wuhr- 
man. 

* - - 

A manual of typical farm feedlot 
system plans for beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and swine, diagrammed and il- 
lustrated, is released by Harvestore 
Products Division, A. O. Smith Corpo- 
ration, Kankakee, Ill. The booklet cov- 
ers feedlot and building space require- 
ments, construction of bunks and feed- 
ing systems, mechanization, etc. A copy 
of this, Bulletin No. MH-112, is avail- 
able from the dealers or from the com- 
pany, at Kankakee. 

7 ~ - 

A new USDA report discloses that 
a fourth of the money spent in the 
United States for food goes for meat, 
and almost a third of the total cash 
receipts from farming comes from the 
sale of meat animals. The meat pack- 
ing industry ranks second only to bak- 
eries in the number of employees and 
third in value added by manufacture. 
Average per-person meat consumption 
is largest in the Northwest and West, 
smallest in the South. A copy of the 
report, “Meat Consumption Trends and 
Patterns, Agriculture Handbook 187, 
may be obtained from the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Nearly Three-Fourth Million 
Cattle on Feed in California 


The July count of cattle on feed in 
California was 738,000, up from 334,000 
in 1953, according to George N. Tucker, 
manager-secretary of the California 
Cattle Feeders Association. 

He estimates that in the past six 
months the state’s feedlots have been 
enlarged to accommodate more than 
60,000 additional cattle. 

Reason for the increase, says Tucker, 
is that Californians eat 120 pounds of 
beef per capita. The national average is 
about 82 pounds. 

Several of the feedlots in the state 
can handle 20,000 to 30,000 cattle at 
one time. 


A politician is somebody who can 
throw his hat into the ring and still 
talk through it.—Frank J. Pepe. 


WE'RE SELLING 


QUARTER 
HORSES 


Sat., Sept. 3rd 
12 Noon 


Yearling studs 
Proven broodmares 
most have colts at side. 
Bred in 1960 to— 
POCO TURP (P-33070) 
TENNESSEE (P-33874) 
COWMAN TURP (P-91385) 
Three-Yr. old mares, bred. 

13 yearling fillies 

13 Two-yr. old fillies 

3 Geldings 


cial — selling an own 

ughter of Joe Hancock, 
bred to Poco Turp. You 
can buy a Pretty Boy mare 
with filly colt at side, by 
Colonel! Yogi, re-bred to 
Cowman Turp. 


H. C. SPINKS 
FARMS « RANCHES 


Paris. Tennessee 
R. B. Carothers, President 


Registered 
vu. Spat. Off. 


Counting the states of Alaska and 
Hawaii, gross acreage of the United 
States is 2,313,734,400 (previous to the 
recent statehoods, U. S. area was 
1,935,420,640 acres). Various federal de- 
partments, agencies or commissions 
hold title to 769,717,115 acres or about 
33% of the gross area. 


Taal 4 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you hew to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regardless 


of breed. 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


Name. 


DR icecceccinntnins 


City. Oe 
Mell: American Angus Ass'n, $¢ Joseph, Me. 





LADIES’ CHOICE 


Through 


A Ranch House Window 


By Dorothy McDonald 

I’m happy to have space this month 
for the last of the Top Hand awards at 
the 1959 convention’s public relations 
contest. This project by a South Da- 
kota group is quite 
different from the 
first two; different 
in scope and objec- 
tives but equally 
effective in promot- 
ing neighborliness 
between the ‘Belles 
and their neighbors. 
It’s another ex- 
ample of how each 
one of us can find 
some way to help 
ourselves and our 
industry by helping 
others. Has your 
group some pet project for smoothing 
relations between our industry and ou! 
city cousins? Is it working out well? 
If so, let’s hear about it. 


Mrs. McDonald 


cd * * 


By now the 1960 Year Book should 
be in your hands, if you were a mem- 
ber of the National CowBelles in good 
standing on July 1. It lists, insofar as 
we could learn them, the names and 
addresses of the state officers for this 
year, and it is our hope it makes it 
simpler and more convenient for you 
to keep in touch with other organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Even more than in past years—per- 
haps because at the last minute we were 
forced to set our deadline ahead a 
week — there are some disappointing 


gaps and omissions in the information 
It is my hope that these may be cor- 
rected as early as possible so the books 
will serve you well. So if 
any mistakes or 


there are 
“left-outs” in your 
state listings, or if there have been 
changes or additional chairmen ap 
pointed, please let me know and [ll 
list them so they can be clipped and 
added to the proper page in the 1960 
book. 

Since, in order to be most effective, 
the books must come out as soon as 
possible after the spring rush of state 
conventions, it may be an unnecessarily 
heavy strain is placed on the new and 
on the outgoing presidents by adding 
this one more deadline that must be 
met. After some six years of trying to 
compile the information in time to 
meet a printer’s deadline, I’ve begun 
to wonder if I’ve not been making a 
mistake in asking the information from 
the state president. Would it not be 
better to send the Year Book ques- 
tions to the current state secretary, 
who would no doubt have all the perti- 
nent information right at hand in the 
minutes, and who could pass it on-to 
the incoming secretary at the time she 
turned over other state material? I’d 
like an expression of opinions from 
some of you, particularly from some ex 
presidents of state organizations. 

And there’s one suggestion I should 
like to make. Since to list their names 
on our In Memoriam page is the last 
sad respect we can pay to departed 
members, it is too bad if any name is 
overlooked. Since each state now has 
a National membership chairman 
couldn’t she be instructed in early June 
to inform me of the death of any Na- 
tional CowBelle in her state since the 
last June? 


j — Mee 


Montana CowBelles made plans at their recent annual 
meeting at Missoula to expand their statewide activities in 
beef promotion, beef education and public relations. Coordi- 
nating the many activities of the 34 local CowBelle groups 
is the assignment of the officers and area directors. Pic- 
tured here, from left, are leaders, including: Mrs. Phil La- 
Breche, Browning, director; Mrs. Earl Webb, Radersburg, 
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Miller, Jr., 
vice-president; 


director. 


Missoula, 
Lennep, first vice-president; Mrs. Joe Maurer, Eden, second 
Mrs. 
and Mrs. Pete Hill, Powderville, outgoing president and a 
Directors not shown are Mrs. George Mundt, 
Chinook; Mrs. Clyde Sandon, Ekalaka. (Dick Harris photo.) 


I’ve 
dents 


found that though state presi- 
know the names of deceased 
members, they’re often not sure if they 
were members of the National or not. 
And it could easily be that a member 
who died with dues still unpaid would 
be dropped from the rolls by the Na 
tional secretary as a delinquent mem- 
ber. Unless some member of the family 
wrote to tell her about it, she’d have 
no way of knowing. 

So, couldn’t we add just one extra 
duty to our National membership chair- 
men, at least until that happy day when 
each and every state CowBelle will 
also be a member of the National? 

* * ™ 

Though I’ve not seen it yet, the Au- 
gust Farm Journal (p. 74) has an in- 
teresting and very beef-promoting story 
about our own Betty Smith in the Au- 
gust issue and featuring some of her 
ranch-perfected recipes. Look for it 

And have you noticed the Swift and 
Company advertisements lately: “Eat- 
ing Out Gives Life a Lift” and the de 
lightfully illustrated “How Many Peo- 
ple Does It Take To Produce a Steak?” 
They are certainly giving our beef pro- 
motion a big assist. And it’s possible 
that, checking the devious route of 
the beefsteak from cowboy to chef, our 
city cousins will realize how small a 
part of their meat dollar filters back 
to the man who raised the animal; how 
little he has to do with the price they 
pay across the counter. 

~ 7 + 

Now that sta'e conventions are over 
and the new officers well launched on 
their year’s activities, I am hoping fot 
pictures and “Meet Your Neighbor” 
stories on them so we can get ac- 
quainted before that not-so-far-in-the 
future convention in Salt Lake City 


director; Mrs. Claude Lay, Missoula, secretary; Mrs. Henry 


president; Mrs. George Voldseth, 


Archie Wilson, St. Xavier, director, 
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AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


I said last month I’d find space this 
time to share some of the recipes used 
by the Washington State CowBelles at 
their “Beef Tea.” So here are three of 
them. I found it hard to choose among 
the many interesting ones, but think 
these the most unusual and usable ones. 
ope you will like them. 


BEEF PATE 


Basic Pate: (Makes about 2 pints) 

Saute 4 slices bacon, cut fine, 1 med- 
ium onion, cut fine. Add 2 lbs. beef or 
calf’s liver, 1 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. vinegar, 
1 cup water. Boil about 10 minutes and 
drain. Grind fine. 

Pate Mold: 

envelope unflavored gelatin 
3 OZ. cream cheese 

tsp. garlic powder 

tsp. beau monde seasoning 

pint consomme 

tbsp. cream 

cup beef pate 

Dissolve gelatin in % cup cold con- 
somme. Bring the rest of the consomme 
to a boil, add dissolved gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Chill until slightly set 
and then add the cream cheese softened 
with cream, the pate and seasonings. 
Whip and let set. Serve on crackers, 
in tiny bite-sized cream puff shells, or 
as a ring mold with crisp greens. 

And what a wonderful way it is to 
add the super-nutrition of liver to the 
menu of even the worst “I hate liver” 
family! 

(This is a generous recipe, designed 
to serve a number of guests. I halved 
it and still found myself with a cup of 
basic pate. I made thimble-sized balls 
of perhaps a third of it and added them 
to hot beef-and-onion soup, to which 
they imparted a festive air as well as 
some extra nutrition. The rest of the 
pate I mixed into a simple beef and 
pork meat loaf that even the youngest 
grandchild—a confirmed “I hate liver” 
character—said was extra-special good.) 

And now for two recipes that use 
beef as an ingredient of tea-table des- 
serts. 


BEEF BROWNIES 


cup butter or margarine 

cup sugar 

squares chocolate, melted 

cup mincemeat 

tsp. salt 

cup chopped nuts 

eggs 

cup flour 

tsp. vanilla 

Cream butter and sugar. Add eggs, 

one at a time, and beat after each ad- 
dition. Add mincemeat, nuts (walnuts 
or pecans, I’d use), flavoring and choc- 
olate. Fold in dry ingredients. Pour into 
shallow greased pan, 9 x 12 inches, lined 
with wax paper. Bake at 350 degrees 
for 30 minutes. Cut in squares and 
roll in powdered sugar. 


MINCE MEAT LANE CAKES 


Make any white cake—your own 
recipe, or a package, or an angel cake. 


August, 1960 


Spoon batter into lightly buttered and 
floured muffin tins and bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees, 20 to 25 
minutes or until top springs back when 
touched lightly. Cool and remove 
centers. (I cut them out carefully— 
and frost with delicately-tinted frost- 
ing in all the pastel shades to make 
tiny bite-sized cupcakes for a strictly 
femme afternoon coffee.) 

Frost cupcakes with a 7-minute or 
any white boiled icing, being careful 
not to cover the holes in the centers. 
While frosting is still soft, sprinkle top 
and sides generously with freshly 
grated cocoanut. 

Just before serving, fill centers with 
this custard: 

% cup butter or margarine 

4 egg yolks 

% cup mincemeat 

% cup sherry wine or bourbon 
whiskey 


NEW MOM 
WINS BEEF 


Mrs. Walter Hite, 
president of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Cow- 
Belles, presents a 
beef roast to the 
mother of the first 
baby born locally 
on Father’s Day. 
The father, James 
Landis, is presently 
at sea on the car- 
rier Oriskany and 
will not return until 
about Dec. 1, but 
his wife, De Lois, 
plans to keep the 
roast in her freezer 
until dad gets home 
to enjoy it. 


National CowBelles’ 
Public Relations 


Contest—1959 


Group: Slim Buttes CowBelles. 
Nominator: Gene Jarvi, Sorum, S. D. 
Award: Top Hand. 

Description: When the Slim Buttes 
CowBelles Club was organized in March 
1958, we knew of an old hall at our 
small town of Sorum which belonged 
to the community but was badly in 
need of repair. We proposed to raise 
money to fix the hall and maintain it 
as a meeting place for all community 
functions. 

Objectives: Our main objective was 
to promote interest in wholesome gath- 
erings. We also wished to create inter- 
est in our community in helping others, 
locally as well as state-wide and nation- 
wide, thus promoting the beef industry 
through good will. 

Method: We bought and installed an 
automatic propane heating system, re- 
modeled the kitchen, including instal- 
lation of an electric range, cupboards, 
floor-covering and coffee-maker. We 


% cup sugar 
1% tbsp. flour 
Few grains salt 

Cream butter and sugar, gradually 
add egg yolks, beating very thorough- 
ly. Add flour, mincemeat, salt and 
sherry, pour into top of double boiler 
and cook until it is the consistency of 
thick custard, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from stove, fold in % cup coarse- 
ly chopped toasted pecans, and cool 
before using. 

Decorate top of the filled cupcake 
with a maraschino cherry. 

I hope you’ll find these recipes de- 
lightful additions to your party fare, 
and their use of beef as an ingredient 
should make them good conversation 
pieces in promoting the product. Our 
thanks to the Washington ladies for 
sending them to us to share. 

And now ... good eating... and 
good evening ... to you all.—D. M. 


bought four dozen steel folding chairs. 
With sheetrock and the aid of a few 
husbands, we finished the ceiling. We 
painted the interior ourselves. 

Financing: We started with an initial 
fee of $5 per member, $2 of which was 
spent for state and national dues. We 
have sold CowBelle cookbooks, nap- 
kins and placemats at a small profit. 
We have given community dances, a 
baked food sale, pancake supper (ham- 
burgers with pancakes) and a card 
party with beef prizes. We have do- 
nated old clothes to be sold at the 
Rehabilitation Center at Rapid City. 

Cost: $802.47. 

Problems: We have met very few 
obstacles and have had splendid coop- 
eration from the entire community. If 
we have a problem it is that our en- 
thusiasm for accomplishment out- 
reaches our ways and means of financ- 
ing. 

Accomplishments: We have stimu- 
lated family gatherings. 

Adaptability: We are so enthusiastic 
about our work and accomplishments 
that we are encouraging interested 
ranch wives in our surrounding areas 
to organize similar CowBelle clubs. 
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Mrs. Wm. F. Garrison, Glen, Mont. 
(right) paid her first official visit as 
American National CowBelles presi- 
dent-elect outside her own state to the 
Washington CowBelles annual conven 
tion held recently in Longview. To the 
left is Mrs. John Harting, Pomeroy, 
Wash., Washington CowBelles’ past 
president. 


Meet This State Officer 


Mrs. Charles (Bernice) Money, was 
elected president of Colorado Cow- 
belles at the annual Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association meeting in La Junta 
recently. Upon as- 
suming her duties 
as state president, 
Bernice announced 
that an extensive 
beef promotion pro- 
gram would be car- 
ried on in every 
county in Colorado 
the coming year. 

She and her cat- 
tleman husband, 
Charles, and her 
mother, Mrs. Roxie 
Tignor, live in La Junta. Their ranch 
is near Ordway. Bernice has been af- 
filiated with the Colorado CowBelles 
since 1950, when she became a member 
of the Huerfano County CowBelles. In 
1951 she was chosen one of four women 
to represent the cattle industry in state- 
wide panel discussions in connection 
with Safeway Stores. In 1955 she was 
invited to breakfast with President 
Eisenhower in Washington, D. C., where 
she introduced “Beef bacon and beef 
sausage” to the President. 

In 1958 and 1959, Bernice was chair- 
man of Colorado’s “Beef for Father’s 
Day” project. She is immediate past 
state vice-chairman of the Republican 
party in Colorado. 


Bernice is full-time assistant to Dr. 
Lloyd C. Larsen, optometrist of La 
Junta, and is active in the local Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 
The Money’s are former residents of 
New Mexico. Bernice was born and 
reared in Clayton. They moved to Colo- 
rado in 1946. 


Mrs. Money 
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B. Smith, Box 267, Paw- 


F. Garrison, Glen, 


President’s Message 


I was delighted with the wonderful 
representation at the general council 
meeting of 46 women from 18 states, 
and the fine reports given by the dele- 
gates and chairmen. 

The scholarship programs carried out 
in the states are outstanding and the 
fine public relations projects and pro- 
grams are most worthwhile. 

A special feature of our meeting was 
the panel discussion given by three 
ladies from the American Home Econ- 
omists Association who were holding 
their 51st annual convention in Denver. 
We are deeply grateful to Miss Mary 
Catherine Starr, vice-president 
A.H.E.A., Miss Nancy Flynn, president 
of the College Club section, and Mrs. 
Jean Taylor, chairman of the Home 
Makers section for their interesting and 
informative talks. 

Mrs. R. A. Burghart, chairman of the 
revised edition of the cookbook, an- 
nounced that the new book, “Roundup 
of Beef Cookery,” will be available 
Oct. 15 and that orders should be sent 
to Mrs. John Guthrie, Box 1005, Porter- 
ville, Calif. This enlarged book sells 
for $3.95. It has tested recipes and new 
sections on beef appetizers and hors 
d’oeuvres, freezing and wrapping, sug- 
gested menus with each beef recipe 
and other new features. It is a hard- 
back book. We know you will be proud 
of it. 

Our leather contest project will be 
under way shortly throughout the 
country. Mrs. Ida Mae (Al) Atchison, 
chairman, 15 Village Road, Englewood, 
Colo., announced the initial plans, with 
full directions and rules and regula- 
tions to go out immediately to all the 
state presidents. There will be two di- 
visions — amateur and professional — 
and, of course, cattle-type leathers must 
be used, such as cowhide, steer, unborn 
calf, etc. 

Again I want to say that it was a 
privilege for me to attend some of the 
state conventions. “Listening-in” on 
the fine accomplishments and the en- 
thusiasm evident at the meetings makes 
one very proud of our organization and 
its aims. I know all of you CowBelle 
groups show the same interest and ac- 
tivities, and I wish it were possible to 
be with all of you. 

And you know we have three means 
of communication: telegraph, tele- 
phone, and TELL-A-WOMAN 
“Happy Beef-ing.”—Betty Smith. 


General Council Meet 


46 officers and committee chairmen 
of the National CowBelles and repre- 
sentatives of the 23 affiliated states, 
met at the Park Lane Hotel in Denver 
on June 28-29 for the annual general 
council meeting. 

The treasurer’s report revealed a 
balance of $5,972.02 as of June 21, and 
the secretary’s report showed a paid-up 
membership of 3,337 on that date, with 
many more expected to come in under 
the July 1 deadline. 


The Hillsborough County CowBelles 
of Florida affiliated, and reported they 
are resolved to have a state organiza- 
tion by the end of the year. Mrs. J. B. 
Smith, president, reported that she had 
made contacts when she was in Hawaii 
and a CowBelle group may soon be 
formed there. 

President-elect, Mrs. Wm. Garrison, 
reported on a project she had worked 
out in Montana, which she called the 
“Mystery Beef Eater.” The Chamber 
of Commerce in the towns where the 
project was tried chose several men 
who ate in restaurants regularly; each 
was given a dollar and a printed card. 
If, when he asked what the waitress 
would recommend as being good, she 
mentioned beef, he gave her the dollar 
and also the card for her to fill out 
and return to Mrs. Garrison. She was 
then eligible for a drawing which was 
held at the end of the specified time 
for cash prizes. Mrs. Garrison, who is 
also the National public relations chair- 
man, stated there has been a great deal 
of good publicity and much favorable 
comment. 

Mrs. Ida Mae Atchison, Colorado, 
chairman of the leather contest com- 
mittee, gave a report on the suggested 
contest, which will be divided into two 
parts, one for the professional and one 
for the hobbyist, final judging to be 


Arizona’s Governor Fannin signs Beef 
for Father’s Day proclamation while 
Mrs. Mickey Overfield prepares to pre- 
sent him with a beef roast and Mrs. 
Betty Accomozzo, president of the La- 
veen CowBelles, looks on. 
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held at the National convention in Salt 
Lake City next January. State groups 
will start to work on this contest as 
soon as final rules are drawn up. 

Mrs. Coulton of Utah, who is in 
charge of the arrangements for the Na- 
tional convention, told some of the 
highlights of the proposed program, 
which will include an all-leather style 
show. 

V. H. (Bud) Brandenburg, executive 
secretary of the National Beef Council, 
gave a very interesting talk on beef 
promotion and showed materials, 
recipes and colored slides of their work. 
The CowBelles have availed themselves 
of much of this material. In fact, the 
demand has been so great for the color- 
ful recipe cards used in grocery stores 
that they could not always be kept in 
supply. 

A motion was passed that Mrs. N. H. 
Dekle be chairman of a committee for 
a National president’s pin to be worn 
by the president during her term of 
office as an official insignia, and that 
a smaller pin be established as the gift 
for the retiring president upon the com- 
pletion of her term of office, the com- 
mittee to make their report and the 
final decision be left to the discretion 
of the board of directors 

Interesting and concise reports on 
their activities for the first half of 
1960 and their plans, especially in the 
fields of increasing membership and 
promotion of beef, were made by rep- 
resentatives of the 23 participating 
states. 

The Mississippi CowBelles were hosts 
to the group for coffee and Cokes on 
Tuesday, and the Kansas CowBelles 
served coffee and Cokes on Wednesday. 


COWBELLE COMMITTEES 


By-Laws: Mrs. N. H. Dekle, chrm., 
Rt. 2, Box 440, Plaquemine, La.; Mrs. 
John Harting, Pomeroy, Wash.; Mrs. 
Chester Paxton, Thedford, Nebr.; Mrs. 
S. R. Claridge, Safford, Ariz.; Mrs. Fred 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev. 

Budget: Mrs. John Guthrie, chrm.. 
Box 688, Porterville, Calif.; Mrs. Al 
Atchison, 15 Village Road, Englewood, 
Colo.; Mrs. M. E. Trego, Sutherland, 
Nebr.; Mrs. J. L. Connolly, Golden Val- 
ley, N. Dak.; Mrs O. W. Lyman, Box 76, 
Burdett, Kans. 


Leather Contest: Mrs. Al Atchison, 


NEW MEX. 
OFFICERS 


New Mexico Cow- 
Belle officers for 
1960, include, from 
left, Mrs. Mary 
Elkins, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Al- 
bert Harrington, 
president, and Mrs. 
Dean Fite, vice- 
president. 
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NEW LEADER 
GETS GAVEL 


Mrs. S. J. (Billie) 
Agnew, Centralia, 
chairman of Wash- 
ington Cow Belles 
nominating commit- 
tee, presents gavel 
to newly elected 
president, Mrs. Van- 
ira Gimlin, Water- 
ville. Looking on 
are Mrs. John Rich- 
ter, Olympia, third 
vice-president, and 
Mrs. Loyal Erick- 
son, Ellensburg, sec- 
ond vice-president. 
Mrs. Lyle Wandling, 
Mabton, first vice- 
president not pres- 
ent. 


chrm., 15 Village Road, Englewood, 
Colo.; Mrs. Charles Money, La Junta, 
Colo.: Mrs. Albert Harrington, 923 For- 
rester N.W., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Miss Berniz Blann, Mitchell, Ore.; Mrs. 
A. W. Voight, Springerville, Ariz.; Mrs. 
Donald Jewett, Big Piney, Wyo. 

Nominating Committee: Mrs. James 
K. Haley, chrm., Mountain View, Okla.; 
Mrs. J. Oliver Teigen, Capitol, Mont.; 
Mrs. Verne Barton, Sr., Newcastle, 
Wyo.; Mrs. Frank Giorgi, Gaviota, 
Calif.; Mrs. Vanira Gimlin, Waterville, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Smith suggests that anyone hav- 
ing recommendations for our 1961 Na- 
tional CowBelles officers may send the 
names to any member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


National Membership 


This report should be of interest to 


us all. We have made a gratifying 
growth in the past year, but if we tried 
harder we might grow even faster. As 
long as there are active members in 
any state or local group who are not 
affiliated with the National CowBelles, 
we’re not realizing our full potential. 
Let’s keep working toward that goal— 
“every CowBelle a National CowBelle” 

-these last four months of 1960! The 
membership as of July 8, 1960, stood as 
follows: 


= 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Florida . 
Idaho . 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa . 
Kansas 
Louisiana . 
Michigan 
Minnesota - 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Mexico. 
New York . 
N. Carolina .. 
N. Dakota 
Ohio . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Penns. ... 

S. Carolina... 
S. Dakota 
Texas 

Utah ____.. 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total . 3,739 


Membership, Scrap Book 
Report 


A letter was mailed to state presi- 
dents on Mar. 11 urging them to send 
clippings and interesting material for 
the scrap book; also a picture of them- 
selves to be posted in the book with 
the material from that state. In the 
letter I also asked for the name of their 
National membership chairman and 
also their state publication of Cow- 
Belle news. The information in the 
letter was also published in Chimes. 

I then wrote each state membership 
chairman relative to increasing nation- 
al membership, and enclosed a list of 
National CowBelle members in their 
states. 

As the names of the state publica- 
tions were received, I sent an article 
to each for publication, explaining the 
scope of beef promoting that could be 
done by the National and how impor- 
tant it was that they join and help 
their own industry. 

I have had interesting letters from 
National membership chairmen in sev- 
eral states and many are doing excel 
lent jobs. Sorry that I have not been 
able to answer all of them, but since 
May 1 we have been “camping,” so to 
speak. We lived in one temporary home 
a month and now in a small house on 
the Standing Butte ranch until we can 
have a house built which will be ade- 
quate and where we can unpack, not 
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only the necessary things, but all our 
belongings, once more. 

I should like to see all the states pay 
their state and National dues at the 
same time, as I think much work would 
be saved for both the state and Nation- 
al secretary by so doing. Each would 
have duplicate records, giving the state 
officers an up-to-date record of the 
National members at all times. So far 
Washington, Mississippi and some parts 
of Colorado and South Dakota have 
voted to do so. 

Perhaps if each state officer could 
impress upon the members that it is 
only through the National CowBelles 
that beef can be promoted in the highly 
populated areas of the East, and that 
it does take money to advertise or pro- 
mote anything, they would realize there 
is perhaps no way they can use a dol- 
lar to help themselves and their own 
businesses as easily and effectively as 
by joining the National CowBelles.— 
Nellie Houck, Chairman. 


Here and There 
With the CowBelles 


CALIFORNIA 


California CowBelles have voted an- 
other $100 scholarship award, this one 
to be given annually in the southern 
part of the huge state. The first of 
these awards will be presented at the 
Los Angeles County Fair, and as it is 
the only award of this type so far 
scheduled at this big event it should 
receive excellent publicity. 


MONTANA 


Montana CowBelles were officially 
represented when wives of state gov- 
ernors attended the Governors’ Con- 
ference in Glacier Park, June 28. The 
state CowBelle president, Mrs. Henry 
C. Miller of Missoula; Mrs. Joe Maurer 
of Eden, the vice-president, and Public 
Relations Chairman Mrs. Wm. G. 
Cheney of Helen were on hand: and 
Mrs. J. Hugo Aronson, Montana’s first 
lady and Tri-County CowBelle, was the 
official hostess. Also among the hosts 
at a beef barbecue were other Cow- 
Belles, wives of Montana Stockgrower 
Association members. The state Cow- 
Belles and the Cascade County Cow- 
Belles presented leather gifts to the 
governors and their ladies. 

The Montana group now has 32 local 
branches and a total membership of al- 
most 3,000. 


COLORADO 


New officers of the Southwestern 
CowBelles are Mrs. Frank Blackmer of 
Arriola, president; Mrs. Clarence 
Everett, Mancos, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Ward Robinson, Dolores, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Russell Hind- 
marsh, Lakeview, secretary; Mrs. 
Adrian Bradfield, Cahone, treasurer. 

At a June 2 meeting a plaque was 
presented to Mrs. Pellet for her serv- 
ices in judging the state Father-of-the- 
Year contest. Mrs. Pellet talked on 
legislation pertaining to livestock prob- 
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lems. Rilla King reported on a pro- 
posed game and fish amendment. The 
group expressed opposition to this 
amendment. Norman King was elected 
representative at large to speak for 
the cattlemen of the area. 


NEBRASKA 

At their June meeting, the Nebraska 
CowBelles chose Mrs. Martin Viersen 
(Arlene) of North Platte as their pres- 
ident, succeeding Mrs. Marjorie Heinz 
Runtermann. Mrs. Robert Clifford of 
Atkinson became first vice-president; 
Mrs. Wm. T. Schaffert of Dalton, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Richard Phipps of 
Whitman, secretary-treasurer. 

The group was honored by the pres- 
ence of Mrs. J. B. Smith, American 
National president, at the breakfast, 
business meeting and luncheon. She 
brought the group pertinent and inter- 
esting information relative to the Na- 
tional program and functions. 


“Montana Slim,” one of the biggest 
promotors of Treasure State beef, and 
his bowed legs form a gateway for the 
Montana camp in the Boy Scout jam- 


boree near Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sponsored by The Montana Beef Coun- 
cil, the Montana CowBelles conceived 
the project. CowBelles also supplied the 
western Montana scouts with souvenir 
Beef-Slim paper napkins and matches 
to beef up their stocks for trading with 
scouts around the world, a pastime at 
annual jamborees. Pictured between the 
legs (1. to r.) are Scout Council Presi- 
dent Gareth C. Moon and Executive 
Maurice B. Lamont of Missoula, Mont. 


Te Twa 
Epror 
(Cont. fr. 
P. 2) 
WEATHER CONTRASTS — We are 
very dry here at Pedro, but 15 miles 
south of my ranch they have had plenty 
of rain for June.—Carroll Knutson, 
Pedro, S. Dak. 


Reciprocal Meat Group 


Holds Chicago Meeting 

At the 13th annual meeting of the 
Reciprocal Meat Conference, held in 
June at Chicago, Prof. L. E. Kunkle of 
Ohio State University was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
About 150 meats professors and re- 
searchers from 30 states were present 
for the gathering, held under auspices 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Purpose of the group is the ex- 
change of ideas and knowledge in the 
fields of meat teaching, education and 
research. Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Bab- 
cock professor of food economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 
research director of the American Na- 
tional’s fact-finding committee, ad- 
dressed the conference. 


New Brand Inspection 


Regulations in California 

New regulations on proof of owner- 
ship under the California brand inspec- 
tion law require that when cattle of- 
fered for inspection do not carry the 
offeror’s brand or he has no certificate 
of inspection or bill of sale, he may 
show proof of ownership by (1) a 
statement from the owner of the brand, 
(2) a statement from a salesyard that 
the animal was sold to him, (3) an 
affidavit that he has never held a bill 
of sale or it was lost but he is the true 
owner, (4) a photostatic copy of the 
bill of sale certified by the present 
owner. 


Glenn Pickett Renamed 


Chairman of Meat Board 

In a business session which followed 
the 37th annual meeting of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in Chicago 
several weeks ago, A. G. Pickett of 
Topeka, Kans., was re-elected chairman 
of directors; Mark Knoop, Troy, Ohio, 
treasurer; Carl F. Neumann, Chicago, 
secretary-general manager. John D. 
Fehsenfeld, Troy, Mo., was named vice- 
chairman, succeeding R. J. Riddell, Pe- 
oria, Ill. It was announced that the Na- 
tional Live Stock Feeders Association 
is the newest group to be represented 
on the directorate of the board. 


Cattle Fever Ticks 


Found in Eastern Florida 
Cattle fever ticks were found in the 
eastern part of Florida and a state 
quarantine has been placed on parts of 
several counties. This was the first 
time since 1957 that ticks have been 
found in Florida. Until this outbreak 
the only tick-infested part of the 
United States has been a narrow buffer 
zone in parts of eight counties in Texas 
along the lower Rio Grande River. This 
zone, adjoining tick-infested areas in 
Mexico, is also under quarantine. 


Beef Promotion Act 
Knocked Out in Alabama 

An Alabama judge has termed un- 
constitutional the Alabama cattle and 
beef promotion act, which he declared 
“null and void.” 
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BREEDS, SHOWS 


JUNIOR DENVER SHOW STEERS 
SET UP IN TWO AGE CLASSES 


The 1961 National Western Stock 
Show will feature two age divisions of 
the summer yearling class of steers in 
the junior show, according to Manager 
Willard Simms. An early class will be 
for steers calved May 1-31, 1959; the 
late class will include steers calved 
June 1-Aug. 31, 1959. The steers will 


be mouthed by an official show veter- | 


inarian. 

Construction of a second-floor addi- 
tion to the cattle exhibit hall at the 
National Western will provide housing 
for 1,300 head under one roof. All jun- 
ior show steers will be stalled together 
on the lower floor of the building. 
Wash rack facilities are being expanded 
to accommodate the additional cattle. 

In the carload cattle division, a new 
rule sets the closing date for entries at 
Dec. 15, 1960. Premium lists for the 
show, Jan. 13-21, will go in the mail 
Oct. 1. 


PERFORMANCE REGISTRY 
ASSN. MEETS IN VIRGINIA 


The fifth annual convention of Per- 
formance Registry International was 
held recently in Charlottesville, Va. 
About 300 persons came from 38 states, 
three Canadian provinces and from 
England. The Maryland and Virginia 
Beef Cattle Improvement associations 
were host to the gathering. Ferrington 
R. Carpenter of Hayden, Colo., was 
elected president of the organization 
and other officers are Wm. B. Ellis, 
Cascade, Mont., president-elect; Wayne 
Eshelman, Centerville, Wash., first 
vice-president; Joe Edgington, Barns- 
dall, Okla. second vice-president; 
James Lingle, Queenstown, Md., third 
vice-president. W. L. Clover, Char- 
lottesville, Va., is chairman of the 
board of directors for the coming year, 
Carl Wipprecht of Rusk, Tex., chair- 
man-elect. 


ENGLISH HEREFORDS 


Imp. Sugwas Feudal in Service. 
Range Raised Bulls For Sale. 


LAZY G RANCH 


Wm. H. & Mary Graham, Loekeport, Calif. 
Phone: Colony 3-4003. Take Bell Hill Road 


out of Kelseyville. turn left at Highland Sprgs. 
Rd., 4 miles. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS BEEF 
CATTLE 


in two decades have expanded to 45 
states and 39 other countries, which is 
proof of their wide acceptance by 
cattlemen throughout the world and 
their ability to thrive and produce 
quality beef economically in a variety 
of range and climatic conditions. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE 
Dept. 3 


August, 1960 


Selling at Ranch: 


30 Bred Females 
30 Bulls 


Straight Beau Donald herd on 11-year intensive 
Production Testing Program ‘’Tomorrow’s Cattle 
Today” available to you 


SEPT. 19 
A BAR L RANCH 


Canyon City, Oregon 
L. Lee Williams Larry Williams 





RED ANGUS 


2nd ANNUAL PRODUCTION SALE 


Monday, September 12, 1960 
MR. PUREBRED BREEDER: MR. COMMERCIAL BREEDER: 


Reg. foundation stock has gene to 19 CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO CROSSBREED? 
states in the past 4 years. 


BECKTON STOCK FARM 


MRS. WALDO FORBES, Owner SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


One out of a million plus. Quadruplet Hereford calves, two of each sex, are 
doing fine and their mother has been turned out to pasture on the Knutson Bros. 
farm near Ortonville, Minn. Scientists estimate that the incidence of birth of 
quads is one in a million and the incidence of survival is far greater. They were 
dropped during the night of April 11 and found in a cluster near their mother 

| next morning. The calves weighed between 20 and 25 pounds. The calves are 
shown being held by Larry Blanshan, a neighbor, and Barbara, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Knutson. The calves were sired by SF Zato Heir 20, out of a 
commercial cow. (American Hereford Association photo.) 
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QUARTER HORSE SALE 


SEPTEMBER 3, 12 NOON 


See advertisement in this issve 


H. C. Spinks Farms & Ranches, Paris, Tenn. 


RED ANGUS 2nd ANNUAL PRODUCTION SALE 


September 12, 1960 
BECKTON STOCK FARM 


See advertisement in this issue 


Mrs. Waldo Forbes, Owner 


Sept. |" SEPT. 19 


Sheridan, Wyo. 


Selling at Ranch: 3Q Bred Females 


30 Bulls 


See Advertisement on Page 21 


A BAR L RANCH 


Canyon City, Ore. 


L. Lee Williams 
Larry Williams 


N BAR RANCH SALE 


October 8, 1960, Grass Range, Mont. 
Purebred and Commercial Angus Cattle 


G. R. “Jack’’ Milburn, Mgr. 


“HEREFORD CAPITAL” TOUR 
BOOKED AT HEREFORD, TEX. 

The second annual “Hereford Capi- 
tal’ tour will be held Aug. 22 at Here- 
ford, Tex. Last year’s tour attracted 
400 breeders from six states, and plan- 
ners are hoping for a successful event 
again this year, according to Wm. S. 
Dameron, Box 428, Hereford, Tex., who 
is in charge of reservations with Jack 
Renfro, also of Hereford. 


NEW MEXICO HEREFORD TOUR 
TO COVER S.W. AREA 

The 10th annual New Mexico Here- 
ford Ranch Tour, Aug. 16-17, will reach 
a good cross-section of the southwestern 


Grass Range, Mont. 


part of the state’s registered and com- 
mercial Hereford cattle operations. The 
trip will start at New Mexico State 
University in Las Cruces. A heavy at 
tendance is expected. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
HIRES NEW CLASSIFIER 

John W. Kiker of Beaumont, Tex., 
has been named a classifier for the 
Santa Gertrudis Breeders International; 
he will become the third classifier for 
the organization. In addition to his 
duties on cattle owned by SG pro- 
ducers, he will also inspect cattle for 
export and for grading-up programs, 
and represent the association generally. 





SANTA GERTRUDIS 
SET RECORD IN AUSTRALIA 

The King Ranch operation in Au- 
stralia won top honors with Santa Ger- 
trudis-Shorthorn steer carcasses en- 
tered in the Commonwealth’s Royal 
Sydney Fat Stock and Carcass Show. 
King Ranch-produced steer carcasses 
entered in pasture-fed classes won first 
place in the pen of three carcasses and 


| one was selected as reserve champion 


of the show. The ranch also won first 
place in the pen of nine carcasses, and 


| one of these was then selected as grand 


champion carcass of the show. 

In November, 1959, the Australian 
King Ranch offered 12 purebred Santa 
Gertrudis bulls at annual auction and 
the animals sold for an average of 
$12,546 to set an all-time record for any 


| breed in the Commonwealth. 12 second- 


cross Santa Gertrudis-Shorthorn heifers 


| offered in the same sale average $3,458 


each. 


BECKTON FARM TO HOLD 
2ND ANNUAL RED ANGUS SALE 


The second annual Red Angus Pro- 


duction Sale will be held at Beckton 


Stock Farm, Sheridan, Wyo., on Sept. 
12. It will follow the fourth annual 
field day, to be held the 11th. The sale 
will offer top females, a group of range 
bulls and some herd bull prospects. 
Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes, owner of Beck- 
ton farm, reports that the average set 
last year on 29 females was $1,015, 
while the bulls in the sale brought an 


| $859 average. 


FAT, FEEDER, COMMERCIAL 
SALE DATES SET AT K.C. 

The carload fat and feeder show and 
sale of the American Royal Live Stock 
Show at Kansas City will be held Oct. 
18-20; the commercial stocker and 
feeder show and sale will take place 
Oct. 19-20. Judging of fat animals will 
be on the 18th and of feeders on the 
19th; the auction of the fat animals 
will be the 19th, the feeders on the 
20th. Commercial animals will be 
judged on the 19th and sold the 20th. 


VIRGINIA’S CANNING CO. 
SETS SALE OF BLACKS 

The Canning Cattle Company at 
Staunton, Va., will hold its “Let’s Paint 
the West Black” Sale Nov. 21-22, with 
commercial Angus selling the first day 
and registered cattle on the 22nd. 


Officers of the Performance 
Registry International, elected 
at Charlottesville, Va., recently. 
From left: Dale J. Lynch, secy., 
Denver; Wayne Eschelman, 
first vice-pres., Centerville, 
Wash.; F. R. Carpenter, Hay- 
den, Colo., pres., Wm. B. Ellis, 
pres.-elect, Cascade, Mont.; 
Carlton Corbin, past pres., Ada, 
Okla.; Joe Edgington, second 
vice-pres., Barnsdall, Okla.; W. 
L. Clover, chmn., board of di- 
rectors, Charlottesville. James 
B. Lingle, third vice-pres., 
Queenstown, Md., not pictured. 
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QUALITY BEEF CARCASS 
CONTEST FOR MD. SHOW 


Entries from 20 states and Canada 
are expected for the Eastern National 
Livestock Show at Timonium, Md., 
Nov. 12-17. Exhibitors will for the first 
time be able to participate in a quality 
beef carcass contest in which steers will 
first be judged in the show ring and 
then after slaughter. Another class for 
junior calves born after Dec. 31, 1959, 
has been added to the 4-H club and 
FFA breeding heifer show, and ex- 
hibitors may enter two heifers. More 
than $52,000 in cash premiums will be 
offered. 


JOINT CERTIFICATION SET 
BY BRANGUS, PRI 

A proposal has been made by Inter- 
national Brangus Breeders Association, 
Kansas City, Mo., to Performance Reg- 
istry International, Denver, Colo., to 
issue joint certificates to Brangus 
breeders who are members of the PRI. 
Under the agreement, space will be 
provided on the Brangus breed regis- 
tration certificate for the performance 
data and seal of PRI certifying the 
authenticity of performance informa- 
tion. The breed group is the first such 
organization to merge with PRI. 


HEREFORD STEER SELECTED 
AS CARCASS CHAMP 

A lightweight Hereford was named 
grand champion carcass steer with a 
dressing percentage of 73.90 at the sec- 
ond annual Hoosier Beef Show in In- 
dianapolis last month. The dressed 
weight of the 9ll-pound animal was 
688 pounds; average fat thickness was 
only .97; loin eye area measured 10.39 
inches. The Hereford was shown by 
15-year-old Mike Swinford of Tipton 
County, Indiana. 


SAN FRANCISCO SHOW 
TO TAKE PLACE OCT. 21-30 

The 1960 Grand National Livestock 
Exposition in San Francisco, Oct. 21- 
30, will include a Register of Merit 
Hereford Show, “Blue Chip” Hereford 
Sale, a feeder steer show and sale and 


a new pen show for Angus, Hereford | 


and Shorthorn bulls and heifers. Live- 


stock premiums of about $92,000 will | 


be offered. 


ANGUS ASSN. NAMES MILLER 
TO HEAD FIELDMEN 


Pez Milt Miller, vet- 
: eran field repre- 
sentative for the 
American Angus 
Association, has 
been appointed di- 
rector of the field 
staff of the 38,000- 
member organiza- 
tion. In addition to 
directing 10 full- 
time field repre- 
sentatives, he will 
also be sale manag- 
er of the expanded 
National Western Angus bull sale. 


Mr. Miller 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
registered Hereford breeding 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. 


able 


B. P. Franklin 
Meeker, Colo. 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 


Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


N BAR RANCH, Grass Range, Mont. 


THE SALE BULLS for our Oct. 10 sale are really developing on range—never on 
dry lot. We weigh them at birth, 6 months, 12 months and 18 months of age. 


30 of our 33 1959 sale customers were repeats. 


See them and us. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebraska 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow” 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SANTA GERTRUDIS PUREBRED 
BULLS and HEIFERS 


Heavy Weaning Calves 


CHEROKEE RANCH 


Sedalia, Colo. 


25 miles South of Denver 


T. K. WALKER, Owner 


20TH RED BLUFF BULL SALE 
WILL BE HELD FEB. 2-4 


The 1961 Red Bluff (California) Bull 
Sale, set for Feb. 2-4, will be the 20th 
anniversary edition of that event. Last 
year, about 300 Hereford bulls changed 
hands in the sale, and officials are 
anticipating an even better turnout. 
Manager Donald M. Smith reports that 
the animals sold to benefit a cause will 


this year be auctioned for the Cowboy | 


Hall of Fame. 
Hereford bull sale proceeds went to 
the March of Dimes. 


In previous years the | 


| 
| 
| 


PY 4-5700 


PERFORMANCE-TESTED 


Herefords 


12th consecutive year under University 
of California specifications. Range Bulls 
with size, quality, coming twos. Blood 
Tells, Quality Sells on Any Market. 


WALTER S. MARKHAM 
Registered & Commercial Herefords 
Box 638 Ph.: HArrison 4-1612 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Member California Beef Cattie Improvement Assn. 
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OUR NO. 36 
CATALOG 
$1.00 
Refundable with 


your first order. 
SEND TO: 


**VISALIA”’ 
T. & C. Village 
Sacramente 21, 
Cal. 


Charles" ‘Hudson, Branson, Colo., 
noting an electric cord in the mouth of 
his Hereford steer, jerked the cord free 
and got a strong electrical shock. The 
steer had chewed off and swallowed 
about two feet of a cord used to operate 
a fan to cool the cattle barn. The steer 
was burned in mouth and throat but 
should | recover -—From AP. 


3003 as eee Ye 11S) 
with DAVIS GRAIN ROLLER 


To provide fresh feed daily The Kan- 
sas City Stock Yards Company has 
mounted a 10”x10” Krimper- 
Kracker® over driveway at the Hog 
and Sheep Barn. Grains from over- 
head bins are rolled dust-free and 
drop into wagons. Thousands of other 
Krimper-Krackers are operating daily 
and are made in 15 different sizes, 
electric or PTO. 


Write for free catalog, 


“THIS 1S AUTOMATION” 


rT Lede 
‘cE iH. C. DAVIS SONS 
B34 / MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box AP-185 Benner Springs, Kenses 


Editors call themselves “we” so the 
person who doesn’t like an article will 
think there are too many for him to 
lick. 


Don't pass 
the buck— 


GIVE YOUR BUCKS 


to the Party 
of your choice 


et DOWN! a 
DIG INI Work for your Party 


and VOTE! 


Scientists Learn New Things 
About Animals & Agriculture 


Can man regulate the length of a 
plant’s stem, its flowering and color? 
Can he measure the tenderness of meat 
in a live steer? 

USDA scientists answer both these 
questions in the affirmative. And the 
experts have uncovered other new 
knowledge during 1959 that will pro- 
mote more efficient and profitable crop 
and livestock production. 

Of major importance was the re- 
moval from plants and partial purifica- 
tion of a plant pigment which responds 
to changes in the color and intensity of 
light and thus controls all plant devel- 
opment. 

The scientists learned that plant 
growth responses are governed by a 
reversible chemical reaction that is reg- 
ulated by the color and intensity of 
light acting upon two forms of the pig- 
ment present in minute amounts. By 
controlling the light striking plants 
(the pigment forms are responsive to 
red and far-red light) such growth re- 
sponses as stem elongation, flowering 
and color production can be regulated. 
It is thought that control of all plant 
development from germination through 
fruiting can eventually be obtained. 

Highlights of other research con- 
ducted during the year at more than 
330 federal and cooperating state agri- 
cultural experiment stations include: 

Expanded performance testing of 
beef cattle. Research on the heritabil- 
ity of tenderness and other meat qual- 
ity characteristics, as well as on meth- 
ods of measuring tenderness in live cat- 
tle, indicated better meat for the future. 

Experiments with pelleted and 
chopped alfalfa hay fed to sheep 
showed that pelleting can increase body 
and fleece weights without increasing 
feed consumption. 

A basic research report indicated that 
reproductive activity and body temper- 
ature in cows are related. Measuring 
body temperature may prove useful in 
determining time of ovulation and vari- 
ations in the sexual cycle. 

Discovery by veterinarians of one 
more of the causative agents of ship- 
ping fever, a serious respiratory dis- 
ease of cattle. 

Many crops can be saved during pe- 
riods of drouth by irrigation with 
brackish water, experiments showed. 
Such water may be available in coastal 
areas where the sea has flooded surface 
water sources or infiltrated wells used 
for irrigation. 

ARS scientists also demonstrated that 
it is possible to achieve 90 per cent de- 
contamination of agricultural land from 
radioactive fallout by raking off straw 
mulch, removing sod, or scraping off 
surface soil. Removal of standing crops 
proved largely ineffective. 

Four new federal laboratories — at 
Tempe, Ariz.; Morris, Minn.; Watkins- 
ville, Ga., and Oxford, Miss.—were ded- 
icated for soil and water studies. Each 
is to be devoted partly to basic re- 
search. 


Humane Society of U. S. 
Opens Offices in Denver 


The Humane Society of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., has opened 
offices for its national livestock de- 
partment in Denver. The Denver of- 
fice also will be headquarters for the 
Humane Society in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, Belton P. Mouras of West- 
minster, Colo., is director of the Hu- 
mane Society livestock department and 
in charge of the Denver headquarters. 


Idaho 25th State To Get 


Brucellosis Certification 


Idaho has become the 25th state to 
qualify as a modified-certified brucel- 
losis area in the national fight against 
this costly livestock disease, the USDA 
announced last month. On Apr. 25 a 
major milestone was reached when New 
Hampshire became the first state to 
eliminate brucellosis entirely. To date, 
1,976 counties—62.7% of the total of 
3,152 counties in the country — and 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands have 
achieved certification. 


Time To Make Application 
For Gasoline Tax Refund 

Ranchers can apply for federal tax 
refund on gasoline used for ranching 
and farming from July 1, 1959 to June 
30, 1960. There are two rates to figure 
for the year. A refund of 3¢ per gallon 
may be claimed for gasoline bought 
from July 1, 1959 to Oct. 1. A 4¢ refund 
per gallon may be claimed from Oct. 1 
to July 1. 

Ranchers who claimed gasoline re- 
funds were to receive refund form 
LR.S. 2240 in the mail. The forms are 
also available in extension offices. 


Colo. Ranch Successful 
In Test of Liquid Feed 


The Slash Jay Slash Ranch, located 
near Fraser, Colo., known as the “ice- 
box of the nation,” recently reported 
that $15 worth of liquid feed supple- 
ment put an extra 197 pounds of growth 
on a test group of registered Hereford 
heifer calves during the winter months. 
On Oct. 15 two groups of 1959 heifers 
were weighed, averaging 360 pounds 
per head. The controls were wintered 
on mountain hay and 1 pound per head 
per day of a good 30% range cube. The 
Morea test group received the same 
mountain hay, % pound each per day 
of a 30% range cube, % pound each 
per day rolled oats and free choice 
liquid Morea. The controls averaged 
371 pounds each; the Morea test group 
averaged 568 pounds per head. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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SEARCH 


A new drug, already being used by 
veterinarians in dogs, cats and horses, 
has demonstrated promising treatment 
for urinary calculi (water belly), ac- 
cording to the Jensen-Salsbury Labs, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., makers of the 
new drug called Jenotone. The manu- 
facturer says that clinical research 
under ranch conditions has shown the 
drug to be effective for water belly if 
administered in the early stages before 
rupture of the bladder or adhesions 
occur. 


SALT-PROTEIN BLOCKS 

The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station reports it has tested a new 
method of using salt to limit consump- 
tion of protein by cattle on range. The 
purpose was to compare salt-protein 
blocks and salt-protein mixtures under 
range conditions. The Kansas research- 
ers found that steer calves wintered on 
bluestem pasture performed about the 
same when fed their protein on a self- 
service basis either in block form or 
a meal mixture, although blocks did re- 
duce the amount of salt it required to 
control protein intake. 


LEGUMES 

Addition of alfalfa to introduced 
grasses on dryland range—such as 
crested wheatgrass, intermediate wheat- 
grass, tall wheatgrass or smooth brome- 
grass—resulted in nearly double or 
triple forage yields. A Colorado State 
University researcher, Dr. Don F. Her- 
vey, reported on the matter at the 
Foothills Range Field Day last month 
at Fort Collins. He recommended that 
the amount of alfalfa planted with 
range grasses be restricted to about a 
pound per acre, to avoid bloat prob- 
lems when cattle graze the grass-le- 
gume mixture. 


NAVAJO SHEEP 

New strains of Navajo sheep—hardy 
enough for the rigors of the southwest- 
ern ranges and able to produce both 
good feeder lambs and good quality 
fleeces for handweaving—have been 
developed in state-federal research in 
New Mexico, says USDA. During 20 
years of breeding and selecting, fleece 
weights were doubled and wool quality 
greatly improved. Original fleeces con- 
tained 30 to 40% medullated (hollow) 
fibers and 20 to 30% kemp (brittle) 
fibers. These two objectionable char- 
acteristics have been eliminated. 


STILBESTROL & PROTEIN 

Iowa State University researchers 
have found that stilbestrol-fed cattle 
do best with 9.5 to 11.5% protein. 
Chances are you'll measure protein in 


August, 1960 


pounds, in which case cattle on full 


feed of corn and 3 pounds mixed hay | 


a head a day can get the 9.5-11.5% with 


1 to 2 pounds of 32% protein per day | 
per steer; cattle on full feed of ground | 
ear corn getting 3 pounds mixed hay | 


per head per day need 1.5 to 3 pounds 
of 32% supplement; if you feed 10 


pounds ground shelled corn plus a half | 
feed of silage with 2 pounds mixed hay | 


you would use 1.5 to 3 pounds of the 
supplement; for cattle on full feed of 


corn silage plus 4 pounds ground ear | 
mixed hay you | 


corn and 2 pounds 
would need 2 to 3.5 pounds of the pro- 
tein supplement. Supplements 


can be fed at other levels to get the 
same results. 


CORNCOB RATIONS 


Beef cows receiving a corn silage and 
alfalfa silage wintering ration with 
ground corncobs making up to 60% of 
the dry matter 
heavy or heavier than those produced 
by cows getting all silage and no cobs. 
In tests at Iowa State University, cows 
getting 40% ground corncobs produced 
calves averaging 74 pounds at birth 
compared with 68.2 pounds average for 
cows on straight silage. 
was figured at $10 a ton, grass silage 
$6.50, soybean meal 


cost 19.7 cents a day or a $28.56 average 
for the total 145 days on feed. Cows 


getting 60% cobs wintered for only 18.7 | 
but produced | 
Weight of the calves in | 


cents feed cost daily, 
lighter calves. 
this lot, however, compared favorably 


with those in lots receiving no corn- | 


cobs. 


OATS 


More total digestible nutrients will 
be realized per acre from a high yield- 


ing oats crop if made into silage than 


if fed as a grain crop, according to a 
South Dakota State College extension 
livestock specialist. L. J. Kortan says 


the digestible protein is also higher in | 


the oats silage. Oats should be cut 


when the seed is in the early to med- 
ium dough stage and the silage should | 


contain 65 to 75% moisture; if less, 


water may be added. If to be put ina | 


trench or bunker, 
chopped as fine 


oats should be 
as possible. Proper 


packing and moisture content are the | 


most important factors. 


HEART 


A new $650,000 building where basic | 
into the | 
nutritional causes of heart disease has 


research will be conducted 


been dedicated at the University of 


Minnesota. Founding money and origi- | 


nal building for the Hormel Institute, 
and half the cost of the most recently 
completed building, were provided by 
the Hormel Foundation; the U.S. Public 
Health Service also provided half the 
cost of the new building. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board of Chicago 
is among contributors of the half-mil- 
lion dollars a year necessary to oper- 
ate the institute. 


higher or lower percentages of protein | 


produced calves as | 


Corn silage | 


$75 and ground | 
cobs $10; cows receiving 40% corncobs 


COW COUNTRY WALK THRU 
CHUTE GATE 


Holds all sizes of 
cattle: calves or big, 
rough steers for de- 
horning, branding, 
etc. Strongest on 
the market. 

Sold on money-back 
guarantee. 

Free illustrated 
literature. 


Dept. ACP 
22848 Sherman 
Way 
Canoga Park, 
Calif. 
Families with $1,000 to $2,000 in- 
comes (after taxes) consumed 2.97 


| pounds of meat per person per week 
| aS compared with 3.27 pounds per per- 
| son per week for households with in- 
| comes in the $5,000 to $6,000 range, ac- 
| cording to USDA. 


GET QUICKER, CHEAPER GAINS 


tT a tae le ale 


MIDSTATE 
STOCK 
WATERER 


WOW 


For ICE-FREE watering all winter 


Give your cattle, sheep or hogs water warm 
enough to encourage drinking, even in the 
coldest weather. Add pounds of beef, pork 
or milk the cheapest way... 

® Economical electric heat... 

® Automatic thermostat control. 

® Cool, circulating water in summer. 

® Self-filling ... never runs dry... 

© Models for cattle, sheep, hogs. 

Thousands now in use. 
NOW/{ see your dealer TODAY, er write for 
free folder. 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES—30c EA. 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink 
and full instructions, all for $5.75 postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to 
select from, Write 
for prices. 


NECK CHAINS 


1. Bright silvery 

finish chain. 
2.Solid brass num- 

ber plates. 

Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools. remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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THE COVER 
This month’s cover picture, taken by 
Lyle Liggett American National infor- 
ation director. See page 6 for story 
and pictures about 56,000 Boy Scouts. 


SCREW WORM 

Under a $200,000 supplemental ap- 
propriation recently approved by Con- 
gress, the USDA reports new research 
on the screwworm will begin soon at 
Kerrville, Tex. The station there has 
been responsible for much of the basic 
research that led to the sterile-fly tech- 
nique used with success against the 
screwworm in the Southeast. 


NEW LAB 


A new animal disease laboratory, 
where more than 30 animals can be 
studied at one time, will be in opera- 
tion by November at Ames, Iowa. Fed- 
eral funds of $16,250,000 were provided 
for the buildings, equipment and 318 
acres of land. Infectious diseases of 
livestock will be researched. 


PELLETING VS. ROLLED 

Tests at the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion last winter showed that finely 
ground sorghum grain fed as pellets 
produces cheaper gain on wintering 
and fattening cattle than rolled sor- 
ghum grain, despite a $3-a-ton extra 
cost for pelleting. 


NEW WILDRYE 

The USDA and experiment stations of 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wyoming have cooperatively re- 
leased a new Russian wildrye grass 
called Vinall. It is reported superior in 
seed production to vresent commercial 
wildrye. In eight years of testing at 
Mandan, N. D., the grass produced an 
average of 280 pounds of clean seed per 
acre compared with 180 pounds by com- 
mercial Russian wildrye. It is compar- 
able to the commercial wildrye in for- 
age yields. 


REMINDER 


“THERE'S NO 
VACATION FROM 
TAXES ! 


RESOLVE TO MAKE 
ME THE FIRST 
ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 
WHEN YOU 
RETURN/” 


Personal Mention 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has been elected to the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame, maintained by the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards. Announcement came 
from Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. 
Mex., who is chairman of the club’s 
portrait committee and a part president 
of the American National. An oil por- 
trait of Secretary Benson will be pre- 
sented at a dinner on Nov. 29, to join 
300 other paintings of persons judged 
to have made outstanding contributions 
to American agriculture. 


Neal M. Rahn, assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of recreation, lands and 
watershed management in the Denver 
office of the Forest Service has been 
promoted to the Washington office. He 
will head a new branch of multiple 
use and management and coordination. 
Rahm’s replacement is Henry A. Har- 
rison from Washington, D. C. 


Deaths 


Alvin R. Birmingham: The registrar 
of the American Angus Association 
since 1946 died unexpectedly last month 
at age 57 in St. Joseph, Mo. Death was 
attributed to a heart attack. 


Mrs. Willis N. Fulton: The mother of 
Florence Hall, ranch home editor of 
the Record Stockman at Denver, suf- 
fered a heart attack on July 21 and 
passed away that evening. Mrs. Hall is 
the widow of Radford Hall, who was 
the executive secretary of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association afte 
the death of F. E. Mollin. 


Cattlemen Warned About 
Possible Plant Reaction 


Dr. Lloyd H. Scrivner, station veter- 
inarian at the University of Idaho, says 
certain green plants carry chlorophyll 
in amounts and combinations which 
sensitize the white areas of the skin of 
animals that eat them. Among these 
are ladino and alsike clover, rape, St. 
John’s wort, Bermuda grass and young 
buckwheat. After the animals eat such 
plants the skin of the white areas blis- 
ters when exposed to strong sunlight. 
White or white-spotted cattle and white 
hogs are most commonly affected. The 
reaction is more than mere sunburn 
and must be watched carefully if the 
animal is to recover; veterinary atten- 
tion is necessary in severe cases, and a 
change of diet is essential. 


Dispersal Set in England 
For Hereford Base Herd 


The herd on which much of the Here- 
ford breed of cattle was founded, Eng- 


land’s Tarrington Herefords, will be 
dispersed next fall, according to the 
British Information Services. 


Sept. 16-20-—-American Meat Institute meeting, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—Fall meeting, National Hide Assn., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-20—Florida Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Tampa. 

Oct. 21—California Cattle Feeders, board of 
directors, San Francisco. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Industry Confer- 
ence, University of Kentucky. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—47th convention, Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Assn., Boise. 

Nov. 10-12—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Medford. 

Nov. 11-12—Nevada State Cattle convention, 
Elko. 

Nov. 12-19—National Grange meeting, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. 

Nov. 14-15—National Agric. Credit Confer- 
ence (ABA) Denver. 

Jan. 13-21 — National 
Denver. 

Jan. 22-25—Nat’l Wool Growers Assn. conven- 
tion, Denver. 

Jan. 25-28, 1961—64th annual convention, 
American National Cattlemen’s Assn., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Western Stock Show, 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 21, 1960 July 30, 1959 
$26.00 - 28.25 $27.75 - 30.00 
24.00 - 26.75 26.75 - 29.25 
22.00 - 24.25 
20.25 - 22.00 
15.25 - 17.50 
23.00 - 27.00 
18.00 - 23.00 
22.00 - 29.00 . 
19.00 - 23.00 23.00 - 2 
18.00 - 18.50**13.75 - 
18.50 - 21.00 22.50 
4.00 - 5.00 


Steers, Prime 
Steers, Choice 
Steers, Good 
Steers, Std. 
Cows, Comm. 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 
Vealers, Std. 
F.&8. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 
F.&S. Strs., Md. 
Hogs, 180-240 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. 
(*Good only) 
(**200-2407) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) 


July 21,1960 July 30, 1959 
$39.50 - 44.50 $42.50 - 47.00 
38.00 - 42.00 41.50 - 45.00 
35.00 - 39.00 40.00 - 43.00 
49.00 - 53.00 53.00 - 56.00 
45.00 - 49.00 48.00 - 52.00 
40.00 - 47.00 44.00 - 50.00 
39.50 - 46.00 46.00 - 50.00 
39.00 - 44.00 45.00 - 49.00 
45.00 - 48.50 41.50 - 44.00 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In thousands) 
Cattle Calves 
1,692 397 
1,474 366 

6 mos. 1960 9,286 2,453 34,614 

6 mos. 1959 8,313 2,354 32,828 

(Cow and heifer slaughter made up 42.6% of 

total federally inspected cattle slaughter, 

against 40.6% in June 1959. Canners and cut- 

ters were 11.4% of the total this year, com- 

pared with 8.9% in the same month last year.) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 

June May June 5-Yr. 
1960 1960 1959 Ave. 
130,753 138,206 149,000 115,054 
10,186 10,089 18,932 11,187 
354,077 386,291 313,141 313,938 
7,792 7,848 9,630 10,450 
11,423 9,943 16,614 10,590 


Beef, Choice 
Beef, Good 
Beef, Std. 

Veal, Prime 
Veal, Choice 
Veal, Good 
Lamb, Choice 
Lamb, Good 
Pork Loin, 8-12 


Hogs 
5,087 
4,902 


Sheep 
1,137 
1,056 


June 1960 
June 1959 


Frozen Beef 
Cured Beef 
Total Pork 
Veal 

Lamb & Mutton 


Government to Buy Some 


U. S. Produced Ground Beef 


The USDA has announced it will buy 
frozen ground beef for the school lunch 
program. Request for bids have been 
sent out, and amount of purchases will 
depend upon price and quantity offered. 
The beef must come from domestically 
slaughtered animals. Payment is from 
Section 32 funds (tariff receipt money). 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 insertious. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


SELLING RANCH 


25,000 acres southeast Wyoming in one parcel 
Above average improvements. 1'2 miles from 
oil One owner 40 years 
health. Good quality Hereford cow herd and 
all equipment offered. Excellent terms 


DOWNING & REED AGENCY 
1841 Main, Torrington, Wyo 
Phone JE 2-3292 


Sale because of 


GUNNISON RANCHES 


400 Acres Meadow—80 Acres Pasture 
150 Head BLM and Forest Permit 
50 Head on owned Pasture 
Good Water Right 
NEW MODERN DWELLING 
200 HEAD CAPACITY 
Cash or terms to be arranged 


550 Acres Irrigated Meadow 
337 Acres Irrigated Pasture 
200 HEAD CAPACITY 
* Excellent Water Right 
Machinery and Equipment 
VERY EXCELLENT DWELLING 
AND IMPROVEMENTS 
Located on Highway 50 
30% Down—Balance to be arranged 


M. J. VERZUH AGENCY 


110 South Mai 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 


$6,000,000.00 


17 Miles of So. California ocean & beach 
frontage. A 20,000 acre cattle ranch plus. 
Main Hwy. frontage on each side. Phenomenal 


WALKER REALTY 


2845 Long Beach Bivd., Long Beach, Calif. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. Reg- 
istered Real Estate Broker and 20 years prac- 
tical experience cattle and agriculture. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Phone 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


Florida Cattle » Ranches, ‘Citrus | Groves, Motels 
& Business Opportunities. John J. Brennan, 
Realtor, P. O. Box 1537, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR BEST New Mexico Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches write PRAGER MILLER, Ranch Spe- 
cialist, 204 So. Kentucky, Roswell, New Mexico. 


IRRIGATED fasms for sale in southeastern 
Alberta; best of soil. Experimental farm tests 
produced 650 to 950 Ibs. beef per acre of im- 
proved pasture Land priced at $75.00 to 
$125.00 depending on improvements. Write 
John Farries, Box 121, Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada. 


COLORADO RANCH 


4,960 ACRES DEEDED, and forest 
permit; all-year main highway; near 
Fairplay, Colo.; completely equipped; 
perfect condition; have been run- 
ning 800 yearlings June-October; 
cuts 300 tons hay. Beautiful fur- 
nished deluxe home. Priced for 
quick sale. Brochure on request. 
Mr. Barnes, 1506 Mile High Center, 
Denver 2, Colo. Phone ALpine 5-1811. 


FLORIDA ACREAGE, ranches and waterfront 
property. JOE SMITH REAL ESTATE, P. O 
Box 331, Brooksville, Fla. 


“Dick” Homann 
Realtor 


634 Main Street, Junction, Texas 


SELLING the HILL COUNTRY of TEXAS 


Ranches — River Fronts — Motels 


Bus. Phone HI 6-2823 Res. Phone HI 6-2921 


August, 1960 





LELELEE EAA 
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RANCHES, FARMS 


Spectalising in Selling seal Ranches 


LYMAN BREWSTER DOUG OLSEN 
Alpine 2-0386 CHerry 5-7205 


PIONEER REALTY, INC. 


3336 Third Avenue North—Ph. CH 5-3036 
Billings, Montana 


FAMOUS OLD RANCH 


Supports 900 head, one owner 30 years, 35 
sects, 42 deeded with 50% oil & mineral 
rights, remainder State & Taylor, 1,800 acres 
river & sub-irrigated meadows—free river 
water. $395,000. 1; down, 5% interest 


12, 160-ACRE HEREFORD 
RANCH 


River ranch, operating 50 years, 300-400 
head, miles of free river water, 400 acres 
irrigated pasture land. Price reduced, owner 
ill. $60,000 down will handle 


MOUNTAIN RANCH 


155 head, 6 rm. mod. dwelling, guest house, 
school bus, yr. rnd. river—springs. $150,000 
inc. base herd, $75,000 down inc. cattle. 


FERN SHELL - Realtor 


Box 1127 Silver City, New Mexico. Ph. 538-3312 


SELLE EEELELE EEE AEE EAMES 


IDAHO 


Largest dealers in 
Farms and Cattle Ranches 
in Boise, Valley Idaho. 
Free list on request. 


ROBISON REALTY 


Rt. 5, NAMPA, IDAHO 


* JUST ORWE "EM RY WERE. I'LL DEHORN EM AS THEY Pass.” 


LEMS. 


, Se oe LELELELELE AEE ASS, 


RANCHES, FARMS 


33,477.5 ACRES 


Southeast of El Paso. Good Grama country. 
Will carry 1,000 head of steers or 750 head 
mother cows and bear. $12.50 per acre. 7 pas- 
tures, 5 wells, 21 miles pipeline. Shipping pens 
conveniently located 12 miles on graded road 


from hardtop. For further details call or 
write: 


CLAUDE H. BROGDON 


RANCHES AND LAND 


319 Olivia Circle, El Paso, Texas 
JU 4-2761 or JU 4-1474 


ALFALFA RANCH 


480 ACRES, 8 miles from Merced on State 
Highway, 320 leveled to grade and recently 
planted to new alfalfa. 3 excellent wells and 
30 h.p. pumps. 2 drainage pumps, 2 wind- 
mills, tanks, etc. Was all in tomatoes and 
peppers two years ago. Barley crop last year. 
160 acres pasture and wonderful duck club. 
14 blinds. Private airstrip for planes. The 
above ranch may be seen by appointment. 


phone for further information. 


PETER RAHILLY, P. O. Box 1044, Merced, 


Calif. Ph.: RAndolph 2-0612. Courtesy to 
Brokers. 





Write or 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls 
—Large, heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breed- 
ing. Advanced Register records. Folder with 
data on request. James B. Lingle, Manager 
(Telephone: Taylor 7-2041) 


WYE PLANTATION 
Queenstown, Maryland 


AUCTIONEERING 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





Auctioneering Pays Big; Write Western Col- 
lege of Auctioneering, Box 1458, Billings, Mont. 


RANGE CATTLE IODINE 


GET TOTAL PERMANENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST BREEDING TROUBLES AND 
LOSSES resulting from shortage of Iodine in 
soils and grasses grown. Use “D-F-I” Guar- 
anteed POTASSIUM IODINE 90% U. S. P. 
Powdered easily mixed in stock salt or min- 
erals. WIDELY USED. Successful over 20 
years in all western range states. Cost only 
20c a cow yearly. Fully guaranteed. Particu- 
lars? Write CULLINAN’S DIRECT FARM 
IODIZING, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. (Under U. S. 
D. A. Insp. Since 1936.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOTS for the family made to measure. Free 


catalog. Crichet Boot Company 12, El Paso, 
Texas. 





WRITE JACK GAMET, your Western native 
son, for free market information. Great 
Northwest Commission Co., Stock Yards, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, peace pipes, etc. List 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark. 


DO YOU find it difficult to secure informa- 
tion about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
The Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more 
sheepmen with more information on range 
sheep than any magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion $3 a year. Sample copy 25 cents. SHEEP 
& GOAT RAISER, Box 189, San Angelo, Texas. 

Made your Will? Two General Will Forms, 
$1.00. Homer-Loft, Iola 5, Kansas. 





Run a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1960 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn 
to 100% profit. No experience necessary. 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 110, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 
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In your hands... 


new levels of 
herd protection 


“~,. 
* 
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Quality control — carried one step further at key checkpoints 
than present regulations require — enables you to use ASL 
products with a complete sense of security. 


ASL bacterins and vaccines meet highest known standards for 
sterility, safety and potency before leaving the laboratory. 
For more than 39 years, ASL has built a reputation as a producer 
of top-rated biologics for livestock and poultry, due in no 
small part to its rigid quality control program. 


It is the belief at ASL that research findings — to be most useful 
— should be brought all the way to the ranch or farm. For that 
reason, ASL strives to keep a step ahead also with technical , 
service — by establishing and maintaining key contacts in the livestock 
field ... through speaking tours and consultation with livestock groups. 


You can give your livestock new levels of protection against 
many conditions, including — 


BLACKLEG ANTHRAX 

MALIGNANT EDEMA ; STAPH-STREP INFECTIONS 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA RED WATER DISEASE 
(combinations of above) RESPIRATORY INFECTIONS 


nN Cle 
SZatinn 


Specify ASL bacterins and vaccines for your herd. 
You cannot buy better, 


SNZAZLS Bote 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc., Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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